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SUNSET. 


1 West is a mass of color, 
A glow of golden light, 

' bat resolves like a chord of music 
The dap into the night. 


—MARY LAURA MASON. 
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The OccipEnT Office, 1 170 Market St., 
Room 84, Donohoe Bldg. 


The OCCIDENTAL BOARD OF FOREIGN 
MISSIONS, 920 Sacramento St. 


Woman’s SYNODICAL SOCIETY OF 


HoME MISssIONsS, 920 Sacramento St. 


PRESBYTERIAN ORPHANAGE, Mrs. L. 
McLain, Treasurer, 2220 Washington St. 


PRESBYTERY OF SAN FRANCISCO, Rev. 
Reynolds, Stated Clerk, 1136 Church 


PRESBYTERIAL UNION OF YOUNG PEo- 
PLE’S SOCIETIES, Rev. H.N. Bevier, Pres- 
ident, 18 Latona St. 


PRESBYTERIAL MINISTERIAL UNION, 920 
Sacramento St. Meetings on Mondaysat 
10:30 A. M. 3 | 


PRESBYTERIAN BOARD OF PUBLICA- 
tion, Depository, 637 Market St. 
PORTLAND. 


WoMAn’s NortTH PACIFIC 
TERIAN BOARD OF Missions, Mrs.W. S. 
Ladd, Pres., Sixth and Columbia streets. 


CHINESE.WOMEN'S ‘AND Home, 


350 Fourteenth’ street. 


PRESBY- |. 


College preparatory courses, lan 


‘‘How is this? Here’s a picture 
entered without any title.’’ ‘‘Yes: 
the young woman who painted it said 
she wouldn’t name it until she found 
out what the public thought it was’’ 


Leary: ‘‘Still waiting for your ship 
to come in, eh?’ Weary: ‘Oh, 
they’ve come. Whole fleet of ’em! 
All hardships.’’—J/ndtanapolts Jour- 
nal. | 


Ruskin says: “The right faith of 
man is not intended to give him re- 
pose, but to enable him to do his 
work.” 
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two annexes, | 
are devoted exclusively to the work of the 
NEW ENGLAND 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 
Accessible to musical events of every nature. 
The best masters in music, elocution and lan- 
guages that money cancommand. George W. 
Chadwick, Musical Director, Prospectus free, 
FRANK W. HALE, General Manager, Boston, Mass. 


Fisk Teachers’ Agencies. 


BOYNTON & ESTERLY, 
Pacific Coast Managers, 


|’. Parrott Building, San Francisco, | 


525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 
Over 12,000 teachers placed. Manual free. Now. 
is the time for_ teachers to register for good 
positions, and for school officers to. secure 
the best teachers. 
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Superior advantages for both sexes. Three 


Ee Classical, Literary and Scien- 
Cc. 
THOROUGH PREPARATORY DEPART- 


MENT. 


Christian homes ready for boarding stu- 
dents. The new location is an ideal place for 
residence. Winter term begins January 3, 
ec For catalogue, etc., address the Presi- 
dent, 

REV. GUY W. WADSWORTH, 


1831 Pasadena Avenue, Los Angeles, California. | 
Telephone ALTA 311. 


OTTO FLEISSNER, 


any. 


TEACHER OF...... 

Organist and Choirmaster First Presbyterian 
Church, S, F. Director of Music State Institu- 
tion tor the Deaf and Blind. ‘Residence, 2514 
Octavia St. San Francisco, Cal. 


This wine is free from the hurtful stimulant of 
alcohol, and physicians heartily recommend its 
use in the sick room. : | 


Address: SIDNEY A. SABIN, 


Alameda, Cal. 


For sale at THE OCCIDENT office, 84 Donohoe 
Bui.ding, San Francisco. 


-MOUNT TAMALPAIS 
Military Academy 
SAN RAFAEL. 


The only Presbyterian Preparatory Boarding 
School for Boys north of Los Angeles. 
REV. ARTHUR CROSBY, A. M., 


The Oldest 


Grants diplomas and confers degrees. Rare 
Opportunities Offered in Music. One hour’s 
ride from San Francisco. Board and 
Tuition per Term of Twenty Weeks, 


8180. Write for Catalogue to 


_MRS.C.T. MILLS, PRESIDENT, 
Mills College P. O., Alameda Co., Cal. 


Fall Term Begins August 2d, 1899. 


COLLEGE. 


Albany, Oregon. 


Offers a Literary, Commercial, or Normal Edu- 
cation under most favorable circumstances. 


women. 


College Hall is a roomy building, well 
lighted, heated and ventiluted. 


There are Two College Courses — the 
Classical and Scientific, anda regular Business 
College training equal to the best. 


Write to the President, 
WALLACE HOWE LEE, A. M. 


IRVING INSTITUTE. 


Select Boarding ana Day School for 


Young Ladies, | 
Primary Department for Children. 


CARRIAGE WILL CALL WHEN DESIRED. 


This school, so well known for twenty-one years, has moved into elegant and commodi 
buildings on the north-east corner of California and Buchanan streets. It en full Seminary aaa 


atcredited school to'the tmiversities.-.” 
‘| Rev. Edward B. 


Gen, 


ages, elocution, music in‘all.its branches, and art. 


‘Forfurther information’ address the Principal 


> 


Graduate Royal Conservatory of Music, Leipsig, 


UNFERMENTED WINE FOR COMMUNION. 


Head Master 


The Faculty is composed of scholarly men and 
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-factures, must. 


_ vidual places are but rooms. 


miles away. 


REV. THEO. F. BURNHAM, M.A., 


REV. E. WooDWARD BROWN, 
Editor. | Associate Editor. 


JOuN M, ForSYTA, 
Lessee and Business Mauager. 


Eritoriaf. 


By the Associate Editor. 


Industrial 
Imperialism. 


It seems that our national ton- 
nage is rapidly increasing, that 
we have a very growing export trade, that we 
are tending to imperialism here. And it is 
imperialism of this sort that in these days 1s 
doing much to create and maintain imperial- 
ism of the other sort. Nations seek foreign 
spheres to have a sure market for their extra 


products, to have protection against overpro- 


duction, with its idleness and suffering, at 
home. We are a great industrial nation, with 
increasing productiveness. We must go 
abroad. Our farms, our mines, our manu- 


the world’s market. 
For the first thousand years of 
our era, the industries of the 


Our National — 
Wo kshop. 


Western world were largely of the household. 
Then followed a period of centuries when they 


were largely of the city. The market had ex- 
tended from the home to the town. 
these systems of ‘industry, the home system, 
and the city system, have survived even to our 
own day; but, with the great industrial inven- 


tions and discoveries of the last few centuries, 


and increase of nationality and later of inven- 


tion, and rapidity of communication, the city 


system grew to the national system, which 
still largely prevails, with its tariff and market 
at home. Neither the home nor the town 
now makes the horizon of the industrial world. 
The workshop is the whole country. Indi- 
They are facto- 
ries which turn out pieces that are to match 
pieces other factories turn out, hundreds of 
Specialization of industry is in 
tremendous vogue. The people at large are 
making together a mighty” organized 
manufactory. 


or ohn The industrial path which our 
tional Workshop. WW7 orn humanity has traveled, 


‘Our Interna- 


from the home to the city and from the city 


to the State. is now extending to the group 
of States.. We are having commercial treat- 


ies. amd reciprocity treaties and annexation 


of couritry. We are having a larger com- 


We niust take our wares to 


Both of. 


munity of industry than ever. Indeed, we are 
advancing along a path that leads to the in- 
dustrial organization of all the Christian na- — 
tions. They all trade with each other. They 
have more or less of reciprocity treaties. They 
are getting to be very closely related indus- 
trially. The nations industrially go far beyond 
their own boundaries. Politically independ- 
ent, they are getting to be industrially de- 
pendent. Politically apart, they are getting 
to be economically together. They are be- 
coming as one economic world, with a com- 
mon industrial life and system. They are 
finding it to their advantage, their develop- 
ment, so to live. They are finding it to their 
peace, their brotherhood. 


Our World The little industrial groups of 
 Workshep-+he world are becoming one big 
industrial group. Just as England, Scotland, 
Ireland and Canada and India and all the | 
other English lands are one industrially, so’ 
are Great Britain and France and Germany 
and the United States becoming one indus- 
trially. Men are laboring together, living 
together, rising and falling together, far more 
than once. Their agriculture is one, their 
mines are one, their manufactures and their 
commerce are one. Men are laboring to- 
gether year by year, generation by generation, 
creating and consuming and creating in a vast 
life of industry. It is quite probable that 
humanity has been traveling along a path 
toward a world-wide community in an indus- 
trial sense. It has been a long road from the 
original family industry, the original tribal 
and village industry, to this. 
Aim at the Mr. Smiles, 
Remedy: Carlyle, says: 
consists in longings, his 
phrases without plan; his politics are 
altogether negative. He clearly enough 
sees what is wrong, but he fails to point out 
what is right, or what we ought to substitute 
in place. of the wrong which he would do 
away with. He is baffled when he sits down 
to propose remedies.. He has none to offer, 
but goes on assailing, scourging and pulling. 
down.” | 


~The Herald and Presbyter in quoting this, 


in speaking of 
“ His religion 
socialism in 
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well remarks: “Carlyle has many successors. 
No man has a right to be an iconoclast. No 
man should begin to tear down any institu- 
tion until he has at least the plan of a better 
one to take its place.” 

Social life is continually calling for clear, 


constructive purpose. Many an institution 


has been abused. The family has been, the 
state has been, the church has been. In es- 
sential matters of personal life, foresight and 
clear, constructive purpose are often neces- 
sary to success. Similarly in our advanced 
countries is it with essential matters of social 
life. We haye to get out or keep out from the 
law, or the legislature, or the executive, or the 
people at large, all unjust domination, all 


that which is an abuse of the institution and 


hurts it as an agency of life. In other words 
something must be done, something definite. 
It is the helpful device, the remedy that we 
want. There is very much eloquent picturing 
in the pulpit, the press and literature, of evils. 
What we far the most want, is presentation 
their remedies. 


The National Educational Association. 


The thirty-eighth annual meeting of the 
National Educational Association is now be- 
ing held at Los Angeles. It commenced 
Tuesday afternoon, July 11th, and will con- 
tinue until Friday afternoon, inclusive, July 
14th. It is a great occasion. All the great 
school problems are being discussed, and by 
distinguished practical teachers. Dr. William 
T. Harris, U. S. Commissioner of Education, 
Washington, D. C., gave an address yesterday 


on an educational policy for our new posses- 


sions, while he will speak again on the future 
of the normal school. This is but a specimen 
of.a score of subjects presented by principals 


of normal schools, superintendents of schools: 


in great cities, and by professors and presi- 
dents of universities. 

These annual meetings are notable for the 
presence and discussions of leading educators 
of the United States. They bring before us 


in its magnitude the educational work of the 
country. 


From circumference to center of every 


State and county of the land are found teach- 
ers and schools. County, State and National 
conventions are maintained. The school and 
its work, like the church and its worship, ever 
exist, and everywhere. Society goes on with 
these like a broad, rapid and never-ending 
river. We catch a glimpse of a great body of 
teachers and scholars, like a strong youth, his 


various sets of muscles all acting together, his — 


limbs moving in conformity, and he swinging 
along. 


terities, in a haphazard way, the chance com- 


and Eastern Europe is 
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munication of a chance knowledge. But to- 
day there is among every modern people a 
universal, regular communication of systematic 
knowledge to the younger portion of the com- 
munity. Every modern state deliberately ed- 
ucates its youth. And in this manner it passes 
on the collective knowledge, feeling and voli- 
tion; it passes on the content of the social 
mind, the collective tradition, the civilization. 
So, society preserves itself and its culture. 
There is a very decided determination among 
the modern nations to secure by systematic 
means such continuance and even enrichment 
of our culture. Grand indeed is this motherly 


work of society in seeing that its hard-earned 


knowledge, its vast acquisitions, are continued 
in being and in their work of blessing. 

Certainly there are many phases of public 
education, many problems. There is con- 
nected with it a vast deal of toil, many tribu- — 
lations and yet many triumphs. There is a 
creat influence for good on the family, the 
state, the church, the economic system, the 
person himself. There has been progress, 
and the outlook is good. 


The National Christian Endeavor Conven- 
| tion. 
There is an obvious tendency in society to 
found new institutions, a tendency well-illus- 
trated in the Christian church throughout 
its history. Yet some people and some 
churches are more institutional than others. 
The Roman people were more institutional 
than the Greek. The English are than the 
French, Western Europe is than Eastern, 
than Western 
Asia. In addition, the freer a people, the. 
more do institutions arise; for absolutism 
rather dislikes self-movement and individual 
initiative. Liberty is favorable to institutions 
both in number and variety. In most of our 
local churches the way is ever open to start 
in with something. 
The Christian church is from one point of 
view a body of institutions, and its history a- 
history of institutions. A few of these are felt 
to be of divine origin. But the great body 
are acknowledged as human. The exigencies 
of the case created them. A movement of re-_ 
form in the medieval church created a number 
of brotherhoods. An educational movement 
has created educational institutions, and a 
missionary movement missionary institutions. 
These institutions have called out affection. 
They have been supported, defended and de-. 
veloped by men who loved them. The insti- 
tutions of a free people, being made and 
changed at will, suit them; are looked at as 


_ wise and good, and are supported with satis- 

There is a passing on from the older to the | 
younger, of various ideas, customs and dex- - 


The National Convention of Endeavorere | 
has just closed at Detroit. The whole fight- 


‘ing army in its divisions and brigades, its reg- : 
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iments and companies, was there represented. 
This series of remarkable annual conventions, 
together with the larger series of State con- 
ventions, is notable. But when we look at 
the county conventions throughout the Un- 
ion, and at the various and regular weekly 
meetings, the popularity of the movement 
is wonderful. And it is a movement of the 
church, one of a number fhat she is making. 
It is a movement impelled in much by faith in 
God and zeal for his service. 
people are herein showing themselves true 
Christians. 


Here notably is a live institution. It is for- 
tunate in having its root, its nourishment, its 
support and protection, its guidance in the 
church. It is fortunate in having its material 
provided, its places of meeting always pre- 
pared, and in every instance a church in con- 
nection. It is a child of the church, an im- 
mense putting forth of its life. Amid sur- 
-roundings so helpful and admirable the soci- 
ety has its own intrinsic beauty and worth. 
It has grouped our young people most effect- 
ively. It educates them, calls out their pow- 
ers, gives them confidence and _ initiative; 


they seem willing and able to perform its du- 


ties. 
_ It is a great gain that the young people of 
the churches and denominations have learned 
to unite. It is seemingly a mistake that the 
union is not universal. Certainly the En- 
deavor movement indicates a growing Chris- 
tian unity. The great city of the church, one 
and orderly, populous and growing, each 
people with its own quarter and each quarter 
with its own neighborhoods, is more and 
more revealed by. such gatherings as this. « 
It is perhaps mere speculation to inquire 
what is the future of the Society. Institu- 
tions depend for success upon their support- 
ers. We can trust English-speaking people 
with all the institutions of self-government. 
The English have maintained them in perpet- 
ual vigor, have successfully given them to 
every colony and even planted them withsome 


success among a conquered people, as witness 


in India. But the South American republics, 


with almost the same set of institutions as that. 


of the United States, have had far less of good 
government. Whether the Christian Endeavy- 
or institution be kept up in its original way 
and for its original ends alone, time will tell. 
The vigor of spirit may or may not expand 
the form, the method, the policy. Yet in most 


institutions no form is final. Feudalism, mon- 


archy and republicanism, in. each case a sys- 
tem of institutions, have changed much in 
form. Most institutions grow. The English 


Parliament has had a wonderful: change and 


growth in spirit and power, in articulation 
and: independence. Certainly the Endeavor 


institution now agrees with the disposition, 


Our young > 


it has direction. 


habits and usages of our young people; is in 
just the form and has just the aims that suit 
them, with their present views. Hn 


Editorial Notes. 
By Rev. George D. B. Stewart. 
The Use of Creeds. 


There are people who boast of being broad 
in the matter of their belief. Creeds they re- 
gard as limiting their freedom. Their ability 


to leap theological fences and roam abroad at 


their own sweet will they think is a proof of 
their superior smartness. Yet these are gen- 
erally so broad that they hardly know what 
they do believe. Breadth is well enough when 
No objection is made to a 
broad river that sweeps on to the ocean and 
furnishes a highway to freight-laden argosies. — 
of commerce. But breadth which spreads it- 
self out in the form of a miasmatic marsh is 
decidedly undesirable; and the broadness. 
which many boast of is very suggestive of the 
marsh. The objection of some people to — 
creeds is an unthinking objection. To be sure, 
creeds are not everything in the formation of 


character, any more than the compass is ev- 


erything in the propulsion of a ship. But the’ 
compass is a good thing to steer by. If its. 


utility be ignored, the probability of reaching: 


the desired haven is considerably . lessene 
Our creed is to life what the compass is to the. 
vessel. It serves to keep us from drifting aim-" 
lessly over the sea of theological thought and: 
from foundering in its depths. a 


Increasing Harmony Among Men. 


A little reflection will enable us to see that 


-the progress of the race is eliminating separ- 


ation as an undesirable from the problem of © 
life. Old ocean, despite its continued pres- 
ence, is by no means the obstacle to commun- | 
ication it once was. In by-gone times, six > 
weeks were consumed in a voyage from Amer- 
ica to Europe. Now the voyage may be made | 
with ease in six days. The genius of man has 
successfullv defied the interposition of the . 
watery main between continent and continent, | 
and has tied together the scattered portions of 
the earth with her telegraph. Moreover, the 
differences which separate men are becoming 
less pronounced. ‘There is a growing spirit of . 
brotherhood. We are giving larger recogni- — 
tion to the fact that all men are made of one > 


blood. The development of the feeling of fra-_ 


ternity has notably assisted in the reduction — 
of war. True, there are those who seem to> 


lose sight of this fact in their lachrymose at- — 


tention to the multiplication of the engines of 
strife. They conclude in their short-sighted | 


haste that such features of modern civilization — 


are a sure proof of the world’s going to the 
bad. But it never occurs that God by the 
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-very development of the science of war is mak- 
ing war impossible. We cannot. determine 


the world’s destiny by any rule of thumb. To 


understand the incoming of events we must 
look below the surface. Underlying the phe- 
nomena of life is a philosophy of history, and 
it is by this philosophy that. we must deter- 
mine the significance of concurrent tenden- 
cies and read the signs of the times. | 
Then, too, the seclusive and select intellect- 
ual class is coming into closer sympathetic 


touch with ordinary, every-day working’ men | 


and women. Man and his needs are receiving 
increasing attention from educated minds. 
The growing interest in sociology must event- 
ually result in a lessening of the breach be- 
tween the masses and the classes. When we 
turn our attention to the religious world we 
perceive encouraging indications that the ele- 
ment of separation is slowly disappearing. 
The spirit of fellowship is growing among the 
different denominations. We now recognize 
our essential unity in our subscription to fun- 
damentals and in the possession of common 
ideals. 


The World’s Progress Is by Self-Sacrifice. 
When a boy, a picture exhibited in the win- 


dow of an art store drew my admiring atten- 
tion. The subject was called “The First East- 


er Dawn.” In the foreground were two or 


three angels hovering under the star-lit sky 
and peering from beneath their overshading 
hands into the distance. The background re- 
vealed the object of their gaze. On a mount 
representing Golgotha’s tragic knoll were 
three empty crosses, bathed in the golden light 
of the sun’s first rays. That picture suggests 
to me the relative positions to-day of the 
‘world and the cross. Historically we look 
back to the tree on which Christ died. Ideal- 
ly, however, we look forward to the cross of 
— sacrifice. The progress of the world has been 
made and will be made by obedience to the 
law of self-surrender. At first, the connection 
between sacrifice and civilization may seem 
somewhat remote. It is true that the race has 
made gigantic strides forward since the begin- 
ning of the Christian era. But if we would 
discern wherein our progress truly consists, 
we should have to look deeper than the sur- 
face features of the present age. The past in 
many respects is still our teacher. Skilled as 
we may be in the erection of fifteen-story sky- 
scrapers, the problem of the pyramids has yet 
to be solved. The Parthenon still remains to 
be improved on. We filch capitols and friezes 
from classic ruins with, which to stock our mu- 
seums, as standards of architectural art. Mod- 
ern thought has not yet succeeded in transcend- 
ing the metaphysics of Plato and Aristotle. 
The productions of these masters in philoso- 
phy are still conned by our youth in the -pur- 


suit of academic knowledge. They were gi- 
ants, were those thinkers of old Attica in her 
golden years; and the present day world will 
have to grow a few inches before it overtops 
them. In what then have we distanced the 
ancient world? Ewen in this, in self-sacrifice. 


But what connection has self-sacrifice with 
such features of modern life as railroad cars, 
steamships, telegraph and telephone lines, 


electrical appliances and the like? It is a note- 


worthy fact that these evidences of advancing 


civilization have appeared contemporaneously 


‘with an increasing spirit of brotherhood. 


When each man sought his own interests 
without thought of his neighbor; when na- 


tion preyed upon nation and aggrandizement 
was the common practice; when the slightest 


provocation drew the sword from the scab- 
bard and war was the chief business of life: 


‘then civilization made only tardy progress. 


But when‘ men learned to sacrifice their pas- 
sions to the right, then the spirit of fraternity 
and of peace stimulated the inventive genius 


of the human mind. The age of Pericles and 
the Augustan period knew little or nothing of 


humanitarianism. But what is it but this 
very humanitarianism that is now the best ex- 
pression of the world’s progress? The altru- 
istic spirit is almost solely responsible for the 
wonderful development of medical science in 


the nineteenth century. Great as have been 


our achievements along other lines, it is in 


therapeutics that we have accomplished the 


most. And what is altruism but sacrifice spelt 
in different letters? 


University Comments, 
BY DR. F. D. BOVARD. 


Dr. Benjamin Ide Wheeler, who has been 
elected President of the University of Califor- 
nia, lays down the following conditions upon 
which his acceptance depends: 


First—That he shall have the power to appoint and 
dismiss professors and instructors, and that his rec- 
ommendations shall be sustained by the board of 
regents. 
_ Second—That all communications from the faculty 
to the board of regents shall pass through his hands. 

Third—That he shall have the p»werto fix the com- 
pensation of instructors; that salaries shall not be in- 
creased or diminished, except on his recommendation. 

Fourth—That the board, after deciding to support 
the president, must not withdraw its support. 


The government and development of a 


great. university is a difficult thing, and we 


think Dr. Wheeler’s propositions are worthy 
of careful consideration. Such a radical ac- 


tion, however, on the part of the regents 


would contravene the fundamental law of 
the University. It would: be virtually aban- 


doning their functions. The support that 


could not be withdrawn would be very weak, 


or no support at all. It cancels itself. There 


is no doubt. but that the nature and use of 
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authority: in the operation of a. university are 


‘of such a character that the President must 


have almost unlimited freedom. Dr. Wheeler 
must know that compliance with such condi- 
tions as he lays down would, after all, be 
binding only during the pleasure of the Board. 
The rights conferred by the charter of the 
University may be held in abeyance; but no 
action of the Board, however cordial and 
unanimous, could set aside its constitutional 
rights. It may be seriously doubted whether 
the regents have the right to formally lay 
aside the functions of their office. There are 
-some things which can best be done under 
the common law, and this is one of them. 


In an editorial of July 8th the Call strongly 
endorses the demands of President-elect 
‘Wheeler, and, after a pessimistic view of the 
affairs at Berkeley, has the following to say 
about hard times at Stanford: “In the dark 


days at Stanford, when the endowment was in 


danger and the running funds were tied up by 


the courts, President Jordan patiently ate his 


crust with the janitor, and between those two 
extremes professors and tutors went to their 
unrecompensed duties with smiling faces and 
perfect faith in the future.’ That’s nothing. 
‘When Dr. B. F. Crary was President of Ham- 
line University in 1857, he had no janitor with 
whom to eat his crust, and no crust to eat 
with the janitor; no funds to get tied up in 
court, :no endowment to get in danger; and 


yet he had perfect faith in the future. Still, 
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we “weep with them that weep,” and do not 
withhold our sympathies from Dr. Jordan. 


_ Application has recently been made to the 
city authorities to inaugurate two enterprises 
of more or less interest to the public—the Ho- 
tel Nymphia, and the Chinese Hospital. . As 
both are to be in Chinatown, two aspects of 
our Christian civilization, from different 


points of view, will be presented to the Celes- 


tial for his edification. | 

The Hotel is to be a so-called “pleasure 
palace,” where the lowest class of women can 
carry on their business protected by a license, 
without fear of interruption. Although from it 
a stream of vice will flow, ruining many young 
men and women, the promoters seem to have 
had but little difficulty in carrying out their 
plans. 

But how about the Hospital, an institution 
intended to heal, not to destroy, to purify, not 


to pollute? Surely that will have equal suc- 
cess with its application. — 
‘minded country ‘folk, unacquainted with the 
‘mysteries of political “pulls,” might imagine. 
‘But the city fathers look at things differently, 


So the simple- 


and have refused to recommend that the ‘nec- 


essaty perthit be granted. 


- From the fact that one has already begun 
its work of debauchery, while the other has 
been brought to a temporary standstill, one 
might suppose that those interested in the lat- 
ter were trying to impose upon the city an 
outrage, more evil than that of an enormous 
house of prostitution. For if not so, the Hos- 
pital also, under the protecting aegis of the 
municipality, would be floating on the high 
tide toward success. 

In the line of vindication, therefore, a brief 
account of just what it is proposed to do for 
the Chinese may not be amiss. For years past 
these people have tried hard to secure permis- 
sion to care for their own sick. Although pay- — 
ing their full share of taxes, it is difficult for 
them to gain admittance into the city hospitals, 
and when there, separation from those know-_ 
ing their peculiar customs and language adds 
to their feeling of helplessness. Repulsed at 
every effort, their scheme for a separate hos- 
pital was practically abandoned, when Amer- 
ican friends realizing the need for just such a 
place came to their aid. The Chinese Hospi- 
tal Association has been formed, directed by 
those whose names are a guarantee that noth- 
ing but what is firstclass in every respect is 
contemplated. A building, 828 Sacramento 
street, in Chinatown, inhabited by Chinese, 
with none but Chinese living in the immediate 
neighborhood, is to be put into complete or- 
der. It will form a pleasing contrast to the ad- 
jacent miserable houses—veritable moral and 
sanitary plague-spots. No contagious dis- 
eases are to be admitted; but other cases of 
sickness, now scattered in attics and cellars, 
will be placed under the supervision of compe- 
tent American doctors. Its presence also will 
do much towards promoting a knowledge of 
proper sanitation among those sadly needing 
such instruction. This is the view taken by 
the Board of Health, which has sanctioned 

Naturally some protests have been filed 
from those who fear lest the Hospital will de- 
preciate the value of their property. But sev- 
eral of the largest of these property owners, 
after candid examination, have withdrawn 
their protests. Others, notably the Paulist 
Fathers, object for other reasons. While ad- 
mitting that a well-conducted hospital would 


be an improvement to the neighborhood, on 


that very ground they are afraid lest it might 
be an additional anchor tending to fasten Chi- 
natown to its present location. But even the 
most enthusiastic advocates for transplanting 
the Chinese colony to some other point cannot 
seriously believe that a buiiding rented by the 
month, scarcely accommodating twenty-five 
sick persons, will ever prove a serious obsta- 
cle when the time is ripe for such a forced mi- 
Five hospitals for other nationalities are 
planted—one very recently—in localities 
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where the possibilities of injury to property 
and public health are much greater than they 
are in the section of the city we have chosen. 
As American sentiment is ever on the side of 
suffering humanity, irrespective of race, we 
wish that those opposing such a humanitarian 
project would agree to grant it equal privi- 
leges with the place of evil mentioned above. 
Or, if not, at least allow a trial, to test whether 
the objections urged are not more sentimental 

To refuse on inadequate grounds, to a work 
of mercy, even if those to be benefited are “not 
wanted,” what is granted to the Hotel Nym- 
phia, involves a principle whose rejection 1s 
fraught with the saddest significance. 

San Francisco. B.C. Atterbury, M.D., 
Secretary of the Proposed Chinese Hospital. 


In the Southland. 


It looks very much as though the Los An- 
geles Second church would have to start hunt- 
ing a new pastor. Its present popular pastor, 
Rev. Edwin H. Jenks, has received a call to 
~ the First church of Omaha, and it is his inten- 
tion to accept and begin his new work about 
September ist. This is a surprise to the Sec- 


ond church. He came to them about the first | 


of the year, and was only installed in Febru- 
ary. They have become very much attached 
to him and his wife, and while they sincerely 
and keenly regret it, they acquiesce because 
they think it will be advantageous to him and 


to the church to which he goes. He has got 


the work here nicely in hand, and it is moving 
on finely and is full of encouragement. His 


brethren as well as the church will be sorry 


to part with him. At present Pastor Jenks 
is at Cataline Island with his sons and the 
sons of the church, who are members of the 
Boys’ Brigade. A delightful spot to be at, 
and inspiring circumstances to be under. 


The Rev. E. S. Chapman, D.D., the ener- 
getic champion of the Anti-Saloon League, 
is Once again stirring up the hosts of the 
Lord, and also causing stir among those who 
name the Lord chiefly to oppose His cause. 
He gave an excellent address at the Y. M. C. 
A, here July 2d. He spoke in Riverside July 
Oth. Dr. Chapman is an enthusiastic work- 
er, strictly up to date in his work. His blade 
is keen and bright, and it seeks to smite only 
the wrong. God bless him and his work! 


Commander Booth Tucker of the Salvation 
Army was in town last week, explaining and 
proclaiming the cause of help for those down, 
represented by the terms of the slum, the bum, 
the rum, and slumdom, bumdom and rum- 
dom. The four remedies suggested were: 
Religion for the churchless, work forthe work- 


less, home for the homeless, and worth or 


character or virtue for the worthless. The 


farm and town colonies were held up as point- 
ers and suggestions of what could and should 
be done. Your correspondent was surprised 
at the fact given, viz.: that out of $160,000 
of cost in outlay last year in this work, all but 
$10,000 was produced from the work or rath- 
er the colonies, and only the latter sum by 
direct. contribution. His three suggested 
remedies were embodied in the headings, “‘Sal- 
vation,” “Elevation,” Farm Colonies.” The 


address was largely attended and was full of 


interest. 


The Rev. J. H. Stewart has been invited to 
supply the Glendale church. Brother Stew- 
art is presbyterial evangelist, and will be with 
Glendale for the present, when more pressing 
duties do not call him elsewhere. 


The Rev. Joseph N. Boyd is supplying for 


a period of some months the Boyle Heights 


church. 


Many of our Sunday-schools are having 
their picnics. Our fair city is in gala attire to 
welcome the National Educational Associ- 
ation which meets here July 11th-14th in- 
clusive. Many thousands of visitors are ex- 
pected. 


The news has just reached us of the sud- 
den departure of our beloved brother, the 
Rev. Wm. Donald, pastor of our church at 
Carpenteria, and the efficient Stated Clerk of 
the Presbytery of Santa Barbara. He was 
found dead in his chair about nine o’clock p. 
m. of July 5th. In this the church, the Pres- 


bytery and the Synod lose one of their best 


men. Brother Donald was a scholarly man 
of most excellent ability. It is seldom any 


one is met who reveals more constantly the 


mind and spirit of Christ. He lived in an at- 
mosphere that was ever suggestive of one 
who was walking very close with God. His 
mind and soul were imbued deeply with the 
deep and precious things of the Word of God, 
and they were ever on his tongue. His pres- 


ence was a benediction. He will be greatly 


inissed. Brother Donald was a Scotchman. 
In 1886 he came from the Presbytery of Pic- 
tou, N. S., to Southern California, where he 
has since constantly labored, his longest pas- 
torate being at Colton, where he is greatly 
beloved. On January 16, 1898, he was in- 
stalled as pastor at Carpenteria. On January 


17th last he completed his sixty-fourth year. — 


He was one of the organizing members of the 
Presbytery of Santa Barbara. 


Dr. Maude A. Mackey has received word 
from the Board of Foreign Missions that she 
is to sail for China on August the rst, in or- 
der to be at a conference of missionaries on 
the field early in September. This is a month 
sooner than was expected. | | 


Elijah Oxymel. 
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Tendencies of the Times Toward Barbarism, 
REV. E. D. M CREARY, PH.D. 

With the dawn of the twentieth century 
gilding the horizon, it may seem to savor of 
pessimism, or even of something worse, to 
suggest that tendencies toward barbarism are 


_ making themselves manifest in the civil and 
social life of this great «epublic. Neverthe- 


less, it cannot but be evident to careful and | 


thoughtful observers that events and inci- 
dents of most ominous import are of frequent 
- occurrence, which have their analogies only 
among people who exist under the baleful 
shadows of barbarism; and that tendencies 
are being developed in our national life which, 
— if unchecked, will certainly bring about a re- 
versal to barbaric conditions. 

To ignore such tendencies, to close our own 
eyes to such indications, or to seek to obscure 
or hide them under optimistic utterances, is 
the part of unwisdom and folly. If there is 
disease lurking in the body politic, the sooner 
it is detected and exposed the more easy it is 
to apply the remedy and get rid of impending 
danger. It.is sheer presumption to assume 
that the civilization of our times is of such an 
exalted character as to place it beyond the 
possibility of disintegration and decay. His- 
tory speaks with a warning voice, and assures 
us that it is no new thing for nations to lapse 
from a high degree of civilization and culture, 
and that the most powerful and highly civil- 
ized nations of antiquity were the victims of 
insidious barbarizing tendencies, which, ig- 
_nored and unchecked, in due time resulted in 
their overthrow and destruction. 

In order to substantiate the proposition on 


_which this article is based, it is necessary to. 


show that those evils which constitute the dis- 
tinctive features of barbaric conditions are 
co operative in our civil and social 

ife. | 
The chief characteristic of barbarism is the 
absence, or abrogation of, law and constitut- 
ed authority, resulting in lawlessness in life 
and action. This phase of barbarism is alarm- 
ingly prevalent in this country. At this writ- 
ing a section of one of the States is under mar- 
tial law because of the wanton destruction 
of property by the members of a labor organi- 
zation, which also in a lawless way assumes 
to deprive of employment laborers who do not 
belong to their organization. In the min- 
ing regions of Illinois similar lawless proceed- 


ines have onlv been kept down and quelled by 


milttary _ interference. Frequently, in the 
great “strikes” that have taken place in differ- 
-ent narts of our countrv we hehold the un- 
~seemly, ominous sieht: of citizens of this re- 
. Dublic: who ought themselves to be the euard-, 
ians and conservators. of law and order. rising 
up in defiance of law, and setting at naught le- 


galiy constituted authorities, and only being 
reduced to subjection to law and constrained 
to a show of obedience by the presence and 
power of a masterful military force. While 
these uprisings against the majesty and sa- 
creuness of law have been readily quelled by 
military interference, they, nevertheless, are 
danger-signals of the most portentous charac- 
ter, since they reveal the fact that there exists 
a widespread and deep-seated disregard of law 
among the people, and that great bodies of 
citizens do not scruple to rise in rebellion 
against the laws of the land whenever they 
stand in the way of their aims and purposes. 

The growing lawlessness is also made mani- 
fest by the frequency with which infuriated 
mobs take the administration of justice into 
their own hands and mete out to criminals, 
or to those merely suspected of crimes, the 
most terrible punishments, without any legal 
processes whatever. These disgraceful trav- 
esties on justice are not infrequently accom- 
panied by displays of ferocity, fiendishness, 
cruelty, brutality and barbarism only equalled 
in atrocity by Arizona Apaches or savages 
from the depths of the Dark Continent. The 


- most:atrocious of all these barbaric outbreaks | 


occurred on a recent Sunday at Newman, 


Georgia, and outrivalled any single deed of 


darkness wrought by the “unspeakable Turk”’ 
in the Armenian atrocities. Speaking of the 
dread significance of these lawless lynchings, 
an eminent Southern judge recently said: 
“Who ever heard of a lynching forty years 
ago, or mob violence to redress grievances, 
or the execution of people without trial? All 
of these things indicate that the law is no 
longer respected by communities and people. 
The law has lost its sanction. And what does 
that mean? It means anarchy; it means the 
disintegration of society; it means barbarism. 
The very essential foundation of civilization 
is respect for law, and when the people lose 
that they are on the downward grade.” 
Among barbarous peoples there prevails a 
reckless disregard of the sacredness and value 
of human life; murders are of frequent occur- 
rence, and those who imbrue their hands in 
the blood of their fellows are seldom or never 
punished for their bloody deeds. ‘Tried by 
this test, the tendency toward barbarism 
among us is most marked, as the following 
statistics will show.’ In 1886 the number of 
murders committed in this country aggregat- 
ed 1,500; in 1895, the latest statistics at hand, 
there were 10,500 murders; an increase of 700 


per cent in nine years. Another fact equally 
_ portentous is that very few of those who com- 


mit murder perish for their crimes. An emi- 
nent iudge of the United States District Court 


stated not long since that not one murderer 
twentv 


suffered. death for .his crime. 
Through legal technicalities, by the machina- 


‘ 
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tions of criminal lawyers, by bribing juries, 
by far the larger part of those who commit 
murder escape with light sentences or with 
no punishment at all. Statistics also show that 
the criminal classes, which may justly be said 
to represent the barbarous element of the 
country, are increasing at an alarmingly rap- 
id rate. In 1850 there were 250 prisoners 
in our penal institutions to each million of our 
population; in 1880, 1,169. In those three 
decades criminals increased 470 per cent, 
while population increased less than 200 per, 
cent. The returns of the last census show 
that there were 10,000 more convicts in our 
prisons and penitentiaries in 1890 than. there 
were in 1880. | 

Another token of barbarous decadence is 


the growing taste for brutal sports and amuse- 


ments. When the populace of imperial Rome 
thronged the amphitheater and gloated and 
chuckled like demons over the inhuman and 
brutal scenes and exhibitions therein dis- 
played, that great nation was on the highroad 
to barbarism, and was rapidly wending its 
way to destruction. . Little, if any, less brutal 
and barbaric than Rome’s gladiatorial shows 
are the prize-fights that have disgraced our 
land and shamed our civilization, in which 
brutes in the ring pound and bruise and slog 
each other for the delectation of a pack of 


brutes outside the ring. Already two States, 


Nevada and Colorado, have made themselves 
infamous in the eyes of the civilized world 
by legally licensing this brutal sport, and the 
great papers of the leading cities of the land 
vie with each other in giving space and prom- 
inence in their columns to the sickening de- 
tails and brutal horrors of the prize ring; and, 
as far as their influence goes, make the vic- 
tor in such fistic encounters the hero of the 
hour. In many other States, organizations 
calling themselves “athletic clubs” give exhib- 
itions, under the sanction of State licenses, 
but little less brutal and barbaric than those 
of the prize ring. 
Facts such as these are certainly, to say the 
least, danger-signals of most ominous import, 


and serve to give deep significance to the 


doleful prophecy of Macaulay, the great Eng- 
lish historian, who, writing of the future of 
this republic, said: “As for America, I appeal 
to the twentieth century. Either some Caesar 
or Napoleon will seize the reins of govern- 
ment with a strong hand, or your republic will 
be as fearfully plundered and laid waste by 
barbarians in the twentieth century as was the 
Roman Empire in the fifth, with this differ- 
ence—that the Huns and Vandals who rav- 


aged Rome came from without her borders. 


while your Huns and Vandals will be engen- 
dered within vour own country, and by vour 
own institutions.” "We are now standing 
on. the verge of the twentieth century. The 


Huns and Vandals are already here, and un- 
less speedily checked and restrained, or,’ bet- 
ter still, wholly destroyed, they will certainly 
drag the nation down into the mire of bar- 
barism and anarchy, and thus insure its de- 


struction. 


A Scotch Greatheart. a 
In a chapter of his excellent story, “Kit 
Kennedy,” now being published in Harper's 


Bazar, S. R. Crockett introduces “that fine, 


impulsive, clean-thoughted, noble gentleman, 
Professor Angus Aitchison of the University 
of Edinburgh,’ who enters “the class room 


like a whirlwind” and ‘“‘was half way through 


the Lord’s Prayer in Greek before the men 
could rise from their seats.” He is described 


as dashing “into the subject nearest (for the 


time being) to his big bairny heart,’ and a_ 
pretty picture is given of his apologizing be- 
fore the class to a country lad to whom he 
had impulsively spoken rudely. 

The portrait is that of Professor John Stuart. 


Blackie, one of the most unconventional, most 


accomplished and most noble-minded Scotch- 
men that ever lived, a glorious human and rev- 
erent and joyous Christian. In her valu- 
able biography of Blackie, Anna M. Stodart 
gives several interesting illustrations of his 
class-room humors. He “would walk into his 
class-room, liftuphis hand,and offerthe Lord’s 
Prayer in Greek. Then he would speak his 
mind in English on some notable event, ex- 
acting from the students a repetition or free 
rendering of the matter in Greek. This would 
be analyzed and corrected and committed to 
memory. The exercise accumulated a reper- 
tory of flexible words and phrases for those 
who made use of it. Then the reading com- — 
menced. All that was noblest in human in- 
terest and finest in the larger scholarship was 
noted with learned commentary and quota- 
tions; but he resented losing time over sma! 
dramatic pedantries, and over minute accur- 
acies in the rendering of obscure passages.” © 
The following actual incident is given: “A 
student reading with the book in his left hand 
was called to order and bidden hold it in the 
other. The professor was annoyed, and rep- 
rimanded him sharply. The class hissed at 
this, and then the student held up the stump, 
which was all that remained of his right arm. 
Then Blackie stepped down from his desk, 
and, taking the young fellow in his arms. 
begged his pardon with tears in his eyes; and, 
turning to the rest, he said, ‘I am glad that I 
have gentlemen: to teach,’ ‘and went back to 
his desk in an outburst of applause.” 

Blackie was a great lover of Burns,‘and a 
sturdy champion of Goethe, and had an en- 
thusiastic admiration for the genius, heroism — 
and spiritual power of St. Paul. He: taught 
not simply literature to his pupils, but man- 


hood. His “Self-Culture” is one of the most 
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helpful books ever written. His personal faith 
in Christ strengthened with his years. “Let 
him look in the face of Jesus Christ” was his 
constant comment concerning a man’s charac- 
ter. In a published sonnet, entitled “Confes- 
sion of Faith,’ he said— : 
‘‘On me nor priest, nor presbyter, nor pope, 

Bishop, or dean may stamp a party name; 

But Jesus, with his largely human scope, 
The service of my human life may claim. 


Let prideful priests do battle about creeds, 
The church is mine that does most Christ-like deeds.’’ 


- From his boyhood he never spent a day 
without reading, translating and pondering a 


passage from the Greek Testament. He wore 
out many copies of it. In his long, final ill- 
ness he often said to his friends, “Look Christ 
in the face; in all doings, note what Christ 
did in like circumstances, and do as he would 
have done.” In his perturbed sleep he would 
sing and lecture. “He would apologize to 
ladies tor not being able to open the door 
for them.” To a friend that called he said: 
“No man was ever more active than myself; 
but I fret not, I complain not. God has been 
very good to me during all these years; and 
here I sit waiting his coming and ready for 
his call.” He still continued his literary work 
and his correspondence. A _ favorite text 
with him was, “Speaking the truth in love,” 
and on the day before he died he said to his 


nephew, “Remember, my boy, the Greek 


word means acting, too.” His last words 
were “The Psalms of David and the songs 
of Burns, but the Psalmist first. Psalms, poe- 
try’—smilingly passing into unconsciousness. 
This last utterance was thoroughly character- 
istic. 

He was born the same year as Tennyson 
and Gladstone, 1809, and survived Tennyson, 
but preceded Gladstone to the unseen world, 
passing away March 2, 1895. All Scotland 
mourned him; the women of Skye sent a 
plaid, and the Prime Minister of England a 
wreath, for his coffin. 
pipers of the famous Black Watch regiment 
of Highlanders played “The Land of the 
Leal,’ “The Flowers of the Forest,” and 
“Lochaber No More.” 

The charm of his personality will be a tra- 
dition for a century to come. His genius was 
his own, but his childlike faith in Christ and 
soldierly loyalty to him may be shared by us 
all, and so may his heavenly immortality. We 
are grateful to Mr. Crockett for the allusion, 
which will recall to many this picturesque and 


great-hearted Scotchman.—[Northern Chris- 
tian Advocate. | 


“T know not why, but I am sure 
That tint and place, 
In some great fabric to endure 
Past time and race, 
My threads will have.”’ 


Beside his bier the. 


The Pacific Hospital. 


We note with pleasure that Mrs. C. 5S. 
Wright, whose name for so many years has 
been associated with the women’s foreign mis- 
sionary society of the First Presbyterian 
church and the women’s Occidental Board of 
missions has accepted the post of president 
of the Auxiliary Board of the new Pacific 
Hospital, Stockton street. We congratulate — 
the Board on her appointment. 

We are glad to report the growing success 
and popularity of the new Hospital, which re- 
ceived so kindly and favorable a notice in the - 
Occident a few weeks ago. It may interest 
our readersto Knowthat two new wards, which 
were necessary for the reception of an added 
number of patients, have -just been opened. 
They are bright, cheerful, sunny rooms, paint- 
ed in white, with white furnishings, and will 
add materially to the usefulness of the Hos- 
pital. The operating room is being furnished 
with the most approved modern surgical ap- 
paratus, the latest addition being an excellent 
still, which will insure a constant supply of 
distilled water for use in the operating room. 


_ This still was the gift of the ladies of the Aux- 
iliary Board. 


A permanent medical staff has been ap 
pointed. Dr. Hess heads the list, and with | 
him are associated Messrs. E. FE. Kelley, M.D., 
C. E. Cooper, M.D., G. W. Davis, M.D., C. © 
A. Dozier, M.D., B. F. Clarke, M.D., M. H. 
Woolsey, M.D., Lois Nelson, M.D., G. H. 
Evans, M.D., E. G. Frisbie, M.D., Sidney 
Worth, M.D., T. I. Janes, M.D., S. E. Wise, 
M.D., G. P. Pond, M.D., C. Deichmiller, 
D.D.S., and F. G. Baird, D.D.S,.. _ 

A benefit entertainment has been arranged, © 
under the auspices of the Auxiliary Board, 
for the 21st of July. The musical program 
will be assisted by artistes of well-known tal- 
ent, and it is hoped that the funds for the im- 
provement of the Hospital may be substan- 
tially assisted by the enterprise. Will our 
friends kindly do all in their power to adver- 
tise the entertainment? The use of the audi- 
torium of the Y. M. C. A. has been kindly do- 
natd by the Secretary, Mr. McCoy, who is 
helping the Hospital in many ways. 

We commend the new Hospital to your 
prayerful sympathy and interest. Admirable 
work has already been done, and we believe 
a great future lies before it. Its ideal is a 
high one. “God’s possible is taught by his 
world’s loving,” and if, within its walls of 
pain, Christian sympathy ,and ministration 
may direct and uplift the sufferers to the spir- 
itual healing and the sympathy of Christ, who 
shall tell its immeasurable worth? If the 
Healer himself were to come into the white 
wards, I think he would say, “Well done.” 


May Turner. 
San Francisco. 
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Mission Work in Sonoratown. 


A little mission at 420 Alpine street was 
opened in July last, under the auspices of the 
Christian Endeavor Society of the Central 
Presbyterian church. Five services a week 


are held. Sunday-school is at three, to which — 


five nationalities of children gather, the at- 
tendance ranging from fifty to eighty. One 
French mother, who recently lost her only 


child, brought two little neighbor babies in 


a buggy and two by her side, last Sunday, 


and seemed so happy that she could be of 


some help to increase the attendance. Our 
assistant secretary is a bright young Italian 
of marked ability, whose parents keep a large 
winery and beer hall. We have given him 
that office in order to keep him interested in 
the work, in which he most certainly is; also 
attending the prayer-meeting quite regularly. 
One interesting feature of our school is the 


library, of which we have eighty well-selected 


books. We are praying for more. As our 
school grows the readers will increase. 


Rev. Mr. Merwin holds interesting services 
in Spanish, Sunday evenings, which a goodly 
number attend, some coming from as far as 
Boyle Heights. He also has prayer-meetings 
Friday evenings. Ourprayer-meetings in Eng- 
lish are held Thursday evenings, the audience 
composed mostly of children, the greater por- 
tion being boys who seem to have no idea 
of what the Bible is, or the realities of the 
Christ-life. We have had some blessed meet- 
ings with these little “heathen at home,” and 
felt the power of God in a marked degree. 
Some of the parents also take an interest in 
the weekly meetings. 


Mr. McBurney has given three stereopticon 
views of Bible pictures, and scenes from dif- 


ferent parts of the world, which have béen. 


very instructive. On those occasions, as on 
Christmas night, our hall was packed to its 
utmost. 

The sewing classes, which meet Saturday at 
two o'clock, are composed of industrious lit- 
tle girls who are making their own clothes. 
They feel quite proud when dressed in their 
Sunday dresses which they have made. The 
_ boys sew on simple patchwork. One hour is 


spent in devotional exercises after the hour of | 


sewing. Donations of clothing and dress 
goods are especially needed for the children 
and parents who come poorly clad. 

We do realize God has been very good to 
us, supplying our needs according to his 
riches in glory far beyond our expectation, 
having proved this blessed Scripture many 
times: “Give and it shall be given unto you; 
good measure, pressed down and shaken to- 
gether and running over.”—Luke 6: 38. 


In California Independent (L. A.). 


The Busy World. 


By Rev. W. W. Ferrier. 
In the Whitechapel region in London live 
16,000 poor Jews, and among them there 1s 


nv drunkenness. It is said that a Jewish tace 
is never seen in the crowded public-houses. 


President Hill of the Great Northern Rail- 
road is a busy, hard-working man. He is 
said to be up early and late, and never idle ex- 
cept when asleep. He thinks that the. devel- 
opment of this great country has only begun, 
and that innumerable opportunities are before 


the young. 


The Southern Pacific railway gives a low 
suburban rate on monthly tickets. For in- 
stance, residents of San Mateo can come ta — 
the city every day during a month for $6. In- 
asmuch as trains run from San Mateo in forty- 


five minutes, that town ought to prove a pop- 


ular place for homes for business men in San 
Francisco. | 


Profit sharing is working well in the 
Bourne mills at Fall River, Mass. A divi- 
dend of three per cent was paid recently for 
the last six months. During the last ten years 
the mill has paid in this way to its employes 
sixty-six per cent. A dividend has not been 
missed since the plan was adopted, and a_ 
much better feeling exists between owners 
and employes than before its adoption. _ 


_A French writer argues that the spontane-' 
ous combustion of hay, bales of cotton,,. etc., 
is due to bacteria. In wet seasons such fires. 
are most common, and are due to storing the 
hay, etc., in a damp state; fermentation fol- 
lows, with great rise of temperature—a pro- 
cess due entirely to the action of microbes; 
the hay is changed to a dry, porous, and car- 
bonaceous condition; and it presently takes. 
fre. It will consume slowly until accident 
brings the external air to its help, when the 
incandescent mass bursts into flame, and the 
microbes which caused the initial mischief 


are destroyed in a funeral pyre of their own 
making. 


_ The eyes of snakes are never closed: sleep- 
ing or waking, they are wide open. This is 
because they have no eyelids. One who has 

studied them says: “The eye is protected only 
by a strong scale, which forms a part of the 


_ epidermal envelope, and is cast off in a piece 


with that every time the reptile molts. This 
eye-plate is as clear and transparent as glass, 
and allows the most perfect vision, while at 
the same time it is so hard and tough as to- 
perfectly protect the delicate organ within 
from the thorns and twigs among which, in 
flight from enemies or in pursuit of prey, the 
reptile so often hurriedly glides, as any close 


observer of the habits of the snake can read- 


ily discover.” 
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Electricity is now used in the rapid season- 
ing of wood. The timber is immersed in a 
tank containing a solution of borax, rosin 
and soda. Plates of metal are arranged above 
and below the timber, and these are so con- 
nected with a dynamo that the electrical cur- 
rent completes its circuit through the wood. 
Under this treatment the sap is driven to the 
surface of the bath, and the borax liquid 
takes its place in the pores of the wood. 
This part of the process occupies from five to 
eight hours, after which the wood is dried 
spontaneously or by artificial means. It is 
said that a fortnight’s exposure to summer 
weather will render the wood as serviceable 
as if it had been stored in the ordinary way for 
five years. 


Prof. Beale, F.R.S., President of the Royal 
Microscopical Society, speaking recently in 


‘London, said concerning the nature of life: 


“I have been unable to discover or frame any 
hypothesis which could be advanced as a rea- 


sonable explanation of the facts of any kind 


of living matter without admitting the influ- 
ence of infinite power, prevision and gg 
All my efforts to obtain evidence which, 

reason, could be regarded as adequate to ac- 
count in some other way for the facts have en- 


tirely failed. Looking from a purely scien- 


tific point of view only, it seems to me that 
_ the cause of all vital phenomena from the very 
beginning of life—in the present state of our 
knowledge—can only be referred to the di- 
rect influence of an Almighty Power, and I 
feel. confident that each succeeding advance 
in natural knowledge will be found to be, in 
the words of the Victoria Institute motto, “Ad 
Majorem Dei Gloriam.” 


_:-The Chicago Inter-Ocean looks forward 
to a great trafic between this country and 
Russia, and. says: “Robert P. Porter, after 
a recent visit to Russia, made the statement 
that it was a mistake to suppose that the Rus- 
sian government was intent on an aggressive 
movement toward the rest of the world. The 
Russia of to-day, Mr. Porter insisted, was in- 
terested chiefly in the unification and consol}- 
dation of the 140 different races in its magni- 
ficent empire, that stretches across Europe 
and Asia. To this end, the Russian govern- 
ment had resorted to raiwway building, in 
which American manufacturers were destined 
to play an important part, because men prom- 
inent in government circles in Russia were 
friendly to the United States and were well 
informed as to our industrial enterprise. 
What Mr. Porter said was confirmed almost 
immediately by the contract made by the Rus- 
sian government with an American firm for 
180,000 tons of steel rails—the largest order 


for steel ever given in the history of the 
world.” 


months without leaving the premises. 


One who has been at the: Rowton House 
in London, the far-famed hotel for people 
with limited means, says there is not a bright- 
er, cleaner or more respectable place in Lon- 
don. So replete is the hotel with all the nec- 
essaries of life that a man could live there for 
There 
is the hairdresser, ever at one’s service; the 
shoemaker, always at his post; the laundry 


always working: ‘the tailor, always anxious to 


make or mend on the lowest possible terms. 


At the bar of the shop you can buy anything 


from a plate ‘of roast beef for fourpence to 
a seidlitz powder for a halfpenny. The man 
who likes to cook his own dinner has the free | 
run of the kitchens, with their fine ranges, or 
he may have it cooked for him by the Row- 
ton cook; and the man who wants exercise 
may wander at will through half a mile of cor- 
ridors, or in the square which separates one 
side of the house from the other, where he 
may lounge as long as he will. Nowhere else 
in the world is there to be had such a splen- 
did sixpenny-worth as in these handsome and 
spacious hotels. Engravings of the works 
of the best painters hang on the walls; the 
books of the best writers are found in the li- 
brary; the morning, evening and weekly pa- 
pers, and numerous games, are all at the dis- 
posal of the man who has paid his sixpence, 
along with a score of other advantages not 
generally found in the average home.” And 
all this pays a good interest on the invest- 
ment. | 


Concerning the expectation of Professor 
Hyslop, the distinguished psychologist, to 
give conclusive scientific demonstration of the 
immortality of the soul, Harper 's Weekly says: 
‘Professor. Hyslop, who has made it his busi- 
ness to catch mediums in fraud, and expose 
their tricks, is convinced of Mrs. Piper’s hon- 
esty, and says that she either must have an 
infinite mind, or through her the spirits of 
deceased persons communicate with the liv- 
ing. Of the two alternatives, he thinks the 
latter is the easier to accept. Professor Hys- 
lop has the advantage of being a psychologist 
by profession, and of having had under obser- 
vation the most remarkable medium of the 
day. Mrs. Piper impresses almost every one 
who sees her as an upright, truthful woman. 
She has never been caught in any deceit, 
though she has been under close observation | 
for over ten years. She has no theories or 
explanations. She simply goes into trances, 
and through her, either bv writing or by word 
of mouth, come communications. She is ap- 
parently unconscious of what she writes or 
says while in a trance. The messages that 
come through her seem to come from the 
spirits of deceased persons. Professor Hys- 


lop is sure they do, and believes he can prove 
it. We shall see.” 
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A Legend. 


I read a legend of a monk who painted, 

In an old convent cell in days bygone, 

Pictures of martyrs and of virgins sainted, | 
And the sweet Christ-face with the crown of thorn. 


Poor daubs! not fit to be a chapel’s treasure! 
Full many a taunting word upon them fell; 

But the good abbott let him, for his pleasure, 
Adorn with them his solitary cell. 


One night the poor monk mused, ‘‘Could I but render 
Honor to Christ as other painters do! 
Were but my skill as great as is the tender 
Love that inspires me when His cross I view! 


‘‘But no—’ tis vain I toil and strive in sorrow. 
What man so scorns, still less can he admire; 
My life’s work is all valueless— to-morrow 
I’ll cast my ill-wrought pictures on the fire.’’ 


He raised his eyes within his cell—O, wonder! 
There stood a Visitor, thorn-crowned was He; 
And a sweet voice the silence rent asunder: 
‘‘T scorn no work that’s done for love of me.’’ 


And round the walls the paintings shone resplendent 
With lights and shadows to this world unknown, 

A perfect beauty and a hue transcendent 
That never yet on mortal canvas shone. 


There is a meaning in the strange old story— 

Let none dare judge his brother’s wort.) or need; 
The pure intent gives to the act its glory, 

The noblest pnrpose makes the grandest deed. 


— Selected. 


O Forced out to Sea. 


“Jesus constrained his disciples to get into 


a ship.” (Matt. xiv: 22.) Jesus constrained 
them to go! One would think that if ever 
there were a certain promise of success in a 
mission it was here. Surely here, if anywhere, 


a triumphant issue might have been confident- 
ly predicted; and yet here, more than any-— 


where, there was seeming failure. He sent 
them out on a voyage, and they met such a 
storm as they had never yet experienced. Let 
me ponder this, for it has been so with me, 
tco. I have sometimes felt myself impelled 
to act by an influence which seemed above 
me—constrained to put to sea. The belief 
that | was constrained gave me confidence, 
and I was sure of a calm voyage. But the 
result was outward failure. The calm_be- 
came a storm; the sea raged, the winds 
roared, the ship tossed in the midst of the 
waves, and my enterprise was wrecked ere it 
could reach the land. Was, then, my divine 
command a delusion? Nay; nor yet was my 
mission a failure. He did send me on that 
voyage, but he did not send me for my pur- 
pose. He had one end, and I had another. 
My end was the outward calm; his was my 
meeting with the storm. My end was to gain 
the harbor of a material rest; his was to 
teach me there is a rest even on the open sea. 
Was it not worth while to be sent on the voy- 
age just to get a sight of that vision—the di- 


vine Man walking on the sea? Was it not 
worth while to have been storm-tossed just to 
hear the voice, “Be not afraid; itis I’? Do 
not resist thine impulse, O my soul! It may 
not.send thee to what man calls good fortune, 


but it will bring thee thine own prosperity— 


the power to find thy God in the very heart of 
the world’s storm.—[George Matheson, D.D. 


The Boston Subway. 


The Boston Subway is undoubtedly one of 
the most remarkable underground transit 


achievements in the world, not alone for the 


engineering difficulties successfully surmount- 
ed, but for the still more remarkable fact that 


- this municipal undertaking, in these -days of 


municipal construction scandals, was con- 


structed for a sum less than that placed at the | 


disposal of the Transit Commission by over 
two millions of dollars. The estimates pro- 


vided for the expenditure of $7,000,000, but 


the Boston Transit Commission has the proud 
distinction of turning over the work to the 
municipality (in whom the title is vested) for 
about $4,800,000—$3,800,000 for construction 
and $1,000,000 for real estate. Through a 
network of streets and alleys, often not more 


than twenty-five feet in width, thronged dur- 
ing the day with teams, cars and pedestrians, | 
and lined on either side with buildings, the 
work of excavating thousands of tons of earth, 


the placing of the requisite machinery, and tha 
carting away of the excavated material, had 
to be prosecuted. A perfect maze of gas and 
water pipes, telegraph, telephone, and other 
electric wires was to be found. Three burial- 
grounds lay in the proposed course. Statues 


of noted persons stod at points directly in the 
line. There was a danger of disturbing the 
foundations of buildings, since in many cases 


the excavation must go within two feet of the 


walls. In many localities scores of piles had 


to be driven to support the Subway floor. 
The walls were erected after a fashion calcu- 
lated to make them endure for all time— 
[From a paper in Self Culture for June. 


The Trout of ’99. 


Up on the fourteenth story, where the elevators stop 

At the end of their elevating is a lawyer's busy shop; 

And the gray-haired judge in his office chair wearily 
pens the line, 

For his thoughts are far on a northern lake with the 
trout of ninety-nine. 


Far up in the North, where the waters leap 
From their ice-bound prison of winter’s keep, 
There’s a great trout waiting with hungry eyes. 
Be early; be early and win the prize. 


And the judge, bent o’er his writing, reviews the list 
again. 

The rod, with its silken wrappings all, is safe for the 
surging strain; | 


‘The reel as been oiled and tested well, and the 


tapered line is tried; 


The book is filled with the sweetest flies that ever an 


artist tied. 


| 
| 
i 
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Digests and records, briefs and pleas, fade from his 
sightaway, 
And ttithbling torrents of waters swirl, where the 
foaming eddies play, | 
Courts and clients, and juries all, pass from his tired 
brain at last. 
Over the pool below the dam, daintily fluats the feath- 


ered cast. 


A masenge, sir! The office boy grins at the judge's 
snout. 

‘‘Hooray! Here's the word from Andover and the 
ice on the lakes Is out. 

‘‘Chandler, old man, if you lose this case, tell Rogers 
I'll pay the fine, 

‘For [’m just in time to catch the train and the trout 
of ninety-nine.”’ 


—Outing for July. 
“Little Rhody’s” Drive. 


“Little Rhody,” in St. Nicholas for June, 


is the story of a runaway that didn't re- 
sult in an accident. 
Charles Newton Hood actually witnessed it, 
but he certainly writes as if he had seen it. 
There was on the big Memorial Day poster, 
one announcement which caused a flutter 
among the school-girls of Washington vil- 
lage, and thus it ran: . 
“The graves of the fallen heroes will be 
adorned with floral tributes by thirteen chosen 
young ladies, in costume, representing the 
thirteen original States.” 
When the day and the hour came, the 
young ladies scrambled intc the wagon as 
rapidly as possible. Now, the band-wagon 
had three double seats, each accommodating 
four persons, two'of whom. faced forward 


and two backward, and there was one small. 


extra seat in the extreme front. The driver’s 


seat was high above the rest, and on 
each side of it, and extending back, were 


highly gilded, carved figures, representing 
Savage dragons, so that the little extra 
seat was a very inconspicuous one indeed. 


How it happened no one of the girls, or her 


chum, could have told; there was nothing 
premeditated about it; but when Little 
Rhody finally got into the wagon, all of 
the seats were fully occupied, except the 
small one hidden away between the dragons. 
As the equipage moved slowly down th: 
street to reach the starting-point of the pa- 
rade, it attracted a great deal of attention from 
people who were hurrying toward the main 
street to see the procession, or toward the cem- 
etery a mile away to hear the exercises. Had 
one taken the trouble to count the fair repre- 
sentatives of the States, he would have had 
trouble to discover more than a dozen, for on- 
ly the tip of Rhody’s cap was visible above the 
dragons. But Rhoda didn’t mind. She 
knew scarcely any one, anyway, and she was 
so modest and shy that she was half glad that 
she did not have a more prominent place. 

At this moment, the Thirty-ninth Separate 
Company, National Guards, rounded the cor- 


We don’t know whether 


ner just back of the wagon, and the band 
struck up a lively air. ‘lfie horses, who were 


to. bands, though the music always made 


them a tritie nervous, would have been all 
right except that the very instant after the 
music struck up, an innocent little bit of pa- 


per, floating on a gentle breeze, flapped lazily 


into the view of the “off” leader. f 
Coming just at the moment when the “off’ 

leader had not fully decided whether the band 

was the usual thing and perfectly safe or not, 


it startled the animal, and he gave a quick 
Tittle 
horses, already nervous, and they all moved 


jump. This alarmed the three other 


forward a few steps very quickly—so quickly 
that the fat proprietor of the Palace Livery 


‘Stable was tumbled heels over head against © 


the curb-stone. The horses trotted along a © 
few steps. Six or seven of the States shrieked 
in concert. The new drum corps of the Wash- © 
ington: Village Cadets turned in from another 


street, and the horses hurried along a little 


faster. Then, not feeling the hard pull on the - 
reins and the reassuring voice of their driver, 


they lost their heads entirely, made up their | 


minds that something dreadful was coming > 
behind them, broke 
rounded the corner into Main street at a speed 
which almost tipped over the clumsy .vehicle. 


The frightened girls clung together, shrieking 


“Stop that noise, girls!” Little Rhody, 
timid and abashed no longer, was standing up °- 
in the bounding, swaying. chariot, and was — 


-speakingin a:tone of command.: “Keep:still; 


you frighten them more: Hang on tight, 


now, and don’t any of you dare try. to jump!” 
she cried, as she placed one foot on the back ° 

of one of the dragons, and, hanging tightly 
_to the four reins, climbed over onto the high 
odriver’s seat, just as the four maddened ani- - 
-mals straightened out into the main street. 


A brave man in a veteran’s uniform made a 
dash at the heads of the leaders, but was 
thrown down. 

Calmly, and without pulling a particle, Lit- 
tle Rhody was arranging the reins in her 
hands, just as her father had taught her on the 
box of the Santa Fe stage-coach, when she 
took her regular fortnightly trip with him, so 
that the best driver of the route could keep | 
acquainted with his little girl; and even in the 
peril of the moment she remembered how he 
used to let her get the reins all nicely adjust- 
ed, and then yell at the six mules until they 
were running like mad, laugh at her good- 
naturedly as she struggled to pull them down, 
and pat her on the back and tell her that she 
was her father’s own girl, when she handled 
the team nicely.... | 

The great animals, with ears back and 
necks outstretched, with terror-stricken eyes 
and dilated nostrils, were hurling forward 
with maddened bounds, dragging the great, 


into a wild run, and: | 


thundering, clattering chariot after them.with — 


terrific speed. 


__ A shout of horror went up from the throats 
of the hundreds of: people who lined the side- 
walks, aghast at the prospect, yet powerless 
to help. Horses and carriages were hurried 
out of the way; but the streets were so crowd- 
ed that a terrific catastrophe seemed immi- 
nent. A clumsy driver, in his haste to escape. 
backed his .wagon directly across the way, 
and in an instant it was struck by the heavy 
chariot and smashed to kindling wood. The 
rushing horses veered a little to the left, and 
missed, by a hair’s-breadth almost, a carriage 
filled with ladies and children. Unconscious- 
ly, the animals were beginning to follow 
somewhat the guidance of the little girl who 
with her gaudy liberty cap blown back and 
her black hair streaming, stood, braced back- 
ward on the foot-board, pulling desperately 
upon the reins. Again the horses sheered 
slightly to the right, and the crashing wheels 
only brushed the mass of people crowded out 
into the street at a crossing, and yet left un- 
harmed the baby-carriage abandoned by a 
frightened nurse in the middle of the street. 
It was marvelous. | 


Now they were approaching the turn whic 

‘led to the right, down a steep alley, to the Pal- 
ace Stables. Beyond the turn Main street was 
straight and clear. Could she get the horses 
by? They were already veering toward the 
awful turn. The prospect was frightful. Lit- 


itle Rhody, pale as death, and with teeth hard 


set, waited until:the noses of the leaders.were 
directly opposite the alley, and then, throwing 
all of her strength into a pull on the left-hand 
reins, she yelled at the horses again and again 
that old, free wild yell of the stage-coach days. 
For a tiny instant, puzzled and startled by this 
‘new, strange voice, the horses forgot for a sin- 
gle moment their insane desire to turn that 
home-corner, and in that instant the brave lit- 
_ tle driver prevailed. With a wild half-circle, 
which carried the chariot up on to the alley 
crossing and back into the street again, they 
were past that danger and away again. “Now 
let ’em run!” muttered the little girl, repeating 
the words of her father; and run they did, 
straight down the center of the wide, smooth, 
clear street, like a stampede of wild horses, 
over the stone bridge and out on the North 
road, without slackening speed, guided by 
that firm pair of little hands. 


Half a mile out the horses began to tire a 
bit, and lagged a trifle; and then Little Rhoda, 
fearing to have them stop while still compara- 
tively fresh, actuall¥ urged them on to speed 
again, until, three-quarters of the way up 
Cemetery Hill. they finally dropped into a 
trot, then into a walk, and finally into an ex- 
hausted tug up the remainder of the ascent. 
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A Nursery Echo, 
“Mother,” said George, “we had a, NICE time 
yesterday afternoon at Uncle John’s. Do you 
know that there is an echo: behind the ‘barn? 


wish we had one here.” 


“Well, so we have,” said his mother. “This 
house is full of echoes.” 

“Is it?” said George. “Where must I stand 
to make my voice come back to me?” __ 

“Anywhere you choose, but I think the 


nursery is the best place.” 


Off ran George, delighted, but as he entered 
the room he saw that Baby Ned had posses- 
sion of his new kite, and was proceeding to fly 

~“Pyt that kite down,” he cried, angril;; 
“you will break it to pieces, you bad boy!” 

“Bad boy, bad boy,” shouted the baby, :nd 
mother entered the nursery just in time to 
prevent a serious difficulty. > 


“I think you found your echo sooner than 


you expected,” she said, soberly, when peace 
was restored, and George hung his head. © 


“Oh, is that what you mean, mother?” he 


asked. 
“Yes,” she replied, “that is what I mean. 


Just as the echo behind the barn sent back the 


very tones of your voice, so your little brother 
and sister reflect back your tones and manner. 
I think if you will remember this it will make 


you very careful how you speak.” - 


Later in the day, Georgie was playing stage 


coach with the little children, and with his 
shouting and his trumpet setting the. nurse 
almost crazy... “I wish,” she cried out, angrily, 


“that you would go’ downstairs, you are such 
a noisy, horrid boy.” 
“You are a horrid old thing yourself,” he 


shouted back, and then suddenly he began to 


laugh. 


“Why,” he said, “I was an echo myself that 


time,” and as his mother came in just then 
they had another little talk about echoes, and 
both Georgie and the nurse determined to try 
to make some pleasant ones before the day 
was over. 

When Baby Ned’s supper came upstairs he 
was cross, and would not drink his milk, and 
said that his bread was “sour.” 


“Georgie,” said mother, “now is your 
chance,” and Georgie ran into the room and 
was so funny and bright with the baby that in 
a few moments he was in high humor, and as 
mother listened she could not tell which was 
the laugh and which the echo—[The Parish 
Visitor. 


_To go to Christ and get the perfect idea 
of life, and then to go forth and by his 
strength fulfill it—that is the New Testament 
conception of a strong, successful life. How 
simple and how: glorious it is!—[Phillips 
Brooks. 
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She Occidental Woard 
| OF FOREIGN MISSIONS. 
g20 SACRAMENTO StT., SAN FRANCISCO. 


Mrs. P. D. Browne, President, 920 Sacramento Street 
San Francisco. | 
Public meeting first Monday in each month, ses- 
sions at lo a.m. and2p.m. All are invited. 
Mrs. H. B. Pinney, 
Eleventh street, Oakland. — 


Notes. 


‘The seven Boards in council at Minneapolis: 


discussed Woman's Work for Woman, our 
monthly foreign missionary magazine. 

large affirmatory vote was the response to the 
questions, How many study and use the pro- 
gram it furnishes every month? Do you ap- 
prove of the “Suggestion Corner’? Atten- 


tion was called to the “Pointers for Expan- 


sion” in Woman’s Work. The matter of sys- 
tematic study among young people’s societies 
was discussed, and was most instructive; how 
to get mission libraries for the young people 
and the Sunday-schools, and how to read the 
books. A few chapters can be assigned to dif- 
ferent ones,to be discussed afterward, together 
are brought in. 

Mr. Gelwicks made suggestions about the 
“Student Summer Campaign,” which he hopes 
will be more systematically arranged for riext 


year He says that “any missionary work of 


the Christian church, that does not have the 


co-operation of the women; of the church, has . 


lost the strongest arm of-its’support. -We are 
going to try to do the impossible, and reduce 
expenses within the sum we planned for this 
year. If each one of the Woman’s Boards 
would give ten dollars I think that, with the 
economy we will practice, we would be ena- 
bled to conduct the campaign work, and I 
trust this might be made a part of the budgets 
of the Boards. The ladies have been discour- 
aged. by the failure of the church to respond. 
We must not get discouraged. It needs at- 
tempt, it needs agitation—as the Irishman 
said, “You cannot even make butter wituout 
agitation.” This work must be agitated. Have 


you not thought since you came to this beau-. 


tiful city how only comparatively a few years 
ago there were hardy, pioneer men and women 
coming here in wagons to find this beautiful 


country here in the West; but after they had » 


laid the foundation of this beautiful city, then 
everybody flocked here to reap the benefit. In 
this work, while it is new we will have to hunt 
for the friends of it; after it has proved itself 
a success, then there will be plenty of friends, 
plenty of proof of its value. Will you stand up 
while we are proving its success ?—after that 
everybody will stand up too. If the financial 
problem of the work is ever to be solved, the 


Secretary of Literature, 66 


with the reading of little interesting bits which 


en of the church must be reached. We 
ope efforts. will be made to get-the. Spring 
Presbytery pledged to vote for it, and then it 
the Presbytery votés on it, it becomes an ob- 


ligatory matter,—that is what we desire. And, 


dear friends, we. will not be able to get this 
campaign on the footing on which we want it 
in one of two years.” | | 

Mrs. C. R. Goulding of Mills College con- 


tributed as her parting gift to the library of 
the Occidental Board a valuable book entitled 


“Missionary Expansion Since the Reforma- — 


tionn’: a book containing short chapters 
about missionary heroes from the year 1054 to 
1870, and eminently instructive to young peo- 
ple who have mission reading circles. Miss 
Goulding expressed her warm interest in the 
Mission Home, which began with it 1n its in- 
cipient stage, and carries it with her as she 
goes to reside in her Eastern home. — 


Rev. Guy W. Wadsworth made a plea for 
Occidental College at the meeting of Presby- 
tery in Fresno. When the Chinese children 


from the Home were on the platform little 
‘Henry (Ah On) was asked for a text to send 


to Occidental College. He quickly . gave, 
“Have Faith in God.” - Mr. Wadsworth said: 


“This College ought to educate missionaries’ 
‘children and send many of its graduates. into 


missionary work. We want to develop the 
Christian character of the students.” es! 

The largest missionary meeting ever held 
in the Union-street church (Second Presby- 
terian) of West Oakland is reported. It was | 
held- Weduesday-evening, June 14. Mrs. E. 
L-*Kroll, ‘president, has hitherto conducted the 
monthly meetings, at the residences of the peo- 


ple, until they became crowded; sixty or more 


being present. This quarterly meéting at the 
church was .an occasion of special interest. 


“Money from the mite-boxes, which are 


brought in quarterly, was gathered up, and 
Mrs. Kroll was made a life member of the Oc- 
cidental Board. The pastor, Rev. Mr. Patten, 
made a formal presentation of the money to 
her for this purpose, The meetings will here- 
after be held in the church. The promise is 
fulfilled in this case, found in Malachi iii: 1o— 
“Prove me now herewith, saith the Lord of 
hosts, if I will not open you the windows of 
heaven, and pour you out a blessing that there 
shall not be room enough to receive it.” 


It-is while vou are patiently toiling at the 
little tasks of life that the meaning and shape 
of the great whole of life dawns upon you. It 
is while you are resisting little temntations 


that vou are growing strong.—T[ Phillips 
Brooks. | 


Your work will be divine in the measure in 
which you see the possible Christ in all.— 
[Ram’s Horn. | 
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Woman's Spnodical Societp 
OF HOME MISSIONS OF CALIFORNIA. 


Mrs. Willis T. Perkins, President, 614 Sutter st., S. F. 


Quarterly meetings are held at 920 Sacramento 
Street, On tne Saiurday fulluwing ie Wednesday 
of Jauuary, aud July, at 2Pp.M. All are invited. 
~The annual meeting is acid in Octuber with Synod. 


Articles designed for this column should be sent to 
the Editoriai Secretary, Miss Clara Pierce, 5an Anselmo 


The Story of the Wide-Awake Band. | 
Band leaders, and those hoping to organ- 


ize bands, can not fail to be interested in the 


following account: 


“The story of the Wide-Awake Band was 
made possible by the tears of a little Sabbath-_ 


school girl when her teacher was exchanged 
for another. The new teacher stood and pon- 
dered the situation for a moment, and then 
she decided that there should be a recompense 
for the sacrifice, if any amount of good times 
could alleviate the pain of one disappointment. 

“The: good times began at-noon on the 


sixth day of August, 1898, when the members. 


of the elass. gathered ‘around a dainty: lunch 
table atrtheir new teacher’s home. ‘They had 


come again: rejoicing, and all signs of tears 


were chased-away by happy smiles. A bap- 


tism of tears, however, is not a bad way to be- 


gin a good work. ‘A lunch party is also a~ 
helpful factor in bringing the workers togeth- 


er. After lunch,there were some quiet games 
in the parlor. until :two when. the 
chairs were all drawn up in a circle and the 
work of organization began. The little girls 
were perfectly delighted with the idea of or- 
ganizing a missionary band, and readily pro- 
posed different names, from which one was 
selected. They decided to meet on the first 
Saturday of each month, dividing the time— 
from two to three o'clock for regular order 
of exercises and program, and from three to 
four for sewing and a social time. 
quota of officers was elected, and unusual 
discernment shown as to who were best fitted 
for the different offices. The dues were fixed 
at five.cents a month. The first program was 
somewhat impromptu. 

“September third. found us taking a picnic 
luncheon out on the island at Echo Park, 
with Dr. Silas F. Johnson of Efulen, Africa, 
as our guest of honor. The October meeting 
was held at home of the president. The No- 
vember meeting was held at the treasurer’s 
home, and was attended by fourteen little 
girls (from ten to fourteen years of age), and 
Miss Bessie Chambers, our Band secretary, 
was the guest of hon&. After the usual order 
of exercises a program was presented. Read- 
ings were interspersed with instrumental mu- 
sic. there being three piano solos by different 
girls and a violin solo by the little hostess. 


A. 


After the ‘reading of ‘Mrs. Pickett's Mite 
Box,’ little, mite boxes were distributed, and 


judging from the remarks made at the time, 


Mrs. Pickett has done good work. Miss 
Chambers spoke to the Band of work in home 
mission fields, bringing especially before them 
the boys recommended for Band support. 
“The magazines having arrived, a full pro- 


gram was prepared for the January meeting. 


To each little girl was given a topic, or a sto- 
ry, or a leaflet, and they were all expected to 
take part. The meeting was again at the 
teacher’s house; and, .as the weather was cold, 
a cheerful fire glowed on the hearth, and 
seemed to be reflected in the cheeks of each 
little guest. The devotional exercises showed 
true progress, in that nearly all responded 
when called upon for prayer, and all repeated 
verses of Scripture in response to the roll 
call. The secretary of literature reported ten 
subscriptions to ‘Over Sea and Land.’ The 
program was opened with a piano solo, and 


closed with a vocal solo, ‘Cast Thy Bread Up- 
on the Waters.’ The foreign and home top- 


ics were both discussed by means of stories 
and statistics, and some leaflets were read, 
so that all began to feel that we had a real 
missionary society. At the close of the pro- 
gram tables for sewing were arranged for 
each four, and. just before closing time each 


table was covered, decorated with violets and _ 


violet paper napkins, and hot chocolate, 
sandwiches, wafers, figs and dates, served for 


“And so. the story is told, and we have the | 


pleasure of submitting a semi-annual report— 
for we have.now held six meetings. The aim 
has been, and always will be, to have some- 
thing new each time. and to make the meet- 
ings so interesting that the girls will never 


‘want to stav awav from any of them.”—From 


Mrs. John Torrey’s Report to Miss Chambers. 


- The Orange Band raises its money for nec- 
essary expenses by a system of fines.—one 
penny for forgettine the badge, thimble or 
needle, and two pennies “if we use any slang.” 


The Glendale Intermediates say, “Our man- _ 


ner of raising money is simply to give it.... 
Fach one gives of what he calls his own.” 
There are no sellino and no pav socials. 
| (race H. de Fremervy. 
Synodical Secretary for Y. P. 


Faith is the very heroism and enterprise of 


intellect. Faith is not a passivity, but a fac- 


ulty. Faith is. power, the material of effect. 
Faith is a kind of winged intellect. The ‘great 
workmen of history have been men who be- 
heved like giants——[Charles H. Parkhurst. 


Good, the more communicated. the more 


abundant grows. 
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Woman's Wort} Pacific 
PRESBYTERIAN BOARD OFMISSIONS, 
PORTLAND, OREGON. 


Mrs. W. S. Ladd, President, Sixth and Columbia sts. 


MEETINGS.—At the First Presbyterian Church, cor- 
ner Twelfth and Alder streets—monthly, third lues- 


day in each month at 2:00 p.m. Invitation extended 
to all. Executive Committee, first Tuesday of each 


month, at Io a. m. 


Missionaries are especially welcome at all meetings. 
Those en route via Portland are urged to notify the 
Board by addressing Mrs. Laura Preston Campbell, 
480 Hall street. | 

Chinese Women’s and Girls’ Home, 350 Fourteenth 
street. Visitors always welcome. 

All communications intended for this column should 
be sent to Mrs. S, ‘I. Lockwood, 371 E. Eighth street 
N., Portland, Oregon. | 


Extracts from Some of Miss Helen Clark’s Letters. | 


In considering mission work among the 
Indians, we are impressed with the sacrifice 
and heroism necessary in carrying it on. No- 
where is this more in evidence than in the life 
of Miss Helen Clark, who has lately been 
transferred from the Spokanes in Washing- 
ton, to Neah Bay of the same State, and 
adopted by the North Pacific Board. During 


the several years spent among the ‘Indians, 


she was teacher, preacher, doctor, carpenter, 
and business manager. In letters written from 
time to time to Mrs. W. S. Ladd she relates 
some of her experiences. | 

- At one time, speaking of her effort to get a 
schoolhouse, she wrote: ‘When I found there 
was no hope of help from the East or West, 


I took what money I had and bought a few - 


loads of lumber and set to work myself, as 


the house ‘had to be built. With the help of 
a friendly Indian, who was willing to wait for 


his pay, but who knew less about carpentering 
than I did, 1 commenced work. I got the 
walls up, sheeted it (the Indians would not 
venture on the roof); and had one side shin- 
gled when help came... .This work was in ad- 
dition to my day’s work, for I taught till four 
and sometimes half-past, before I was free for 
new work. Saturdays always gave me a good 
lift, for I cooked little, had little to cook. I 
am not complaining, simply stating facts. I 
paid the running expenses of the school be- 
cause no one seemed ready to do it, and I hate 
begging.” 

Again she writes: “To give you an example 
of what is required of me, I will relate an in- 
cident of a few days ago. Just before I began 
school in the morning, a man came in hastily 


and said Annie Ellis, one of my big girls, was 


very sick; or, as he expressed it in his lan- 


guage, ‘a little dead.’ As she had been at 


church the day before, I could not believe it. 


They wanted me to’ go down at once, but it 


prepared for school.” 


was five miles away, and the children had 
gathered for school. I closed mid-afternoon, 


and started out. Found -her very ill indeed; 


used what remedies were at hand and sent her 


father with a note to Mr. Gow for medicines, — 


from my medicine chest. Mr. Gow had gone 
to Spokane, twenty miles away. I did what I 
could for her, and after her fever broke and 
her head became cooler she dropped asleep 
and slept more or less the night through. 


“I sat beside her and changed the cloth on 
her head from time to time. All the rest were 
asleep, even her mother, who had been alter- 
nately praying and crying over her all the 
evening. There were twelve in the small 
room beside me, and not a window in it. 
Luckily half a log had fallen out and that with 
the open fireplace created a current of cold air. 
They were all wrapped in blankets and lying 
on the floor, men and women, with their feet 
toward the fire. The patient was upon a rude 
bedstead of poles, on some quilts. One of 
these poles was all the seat I had, with the 
change to the edge of a box. The floor was 
earth or I would have sat on that as the rest 
did. In one corner was an ox just killed, to 


feast all comers. . . At daylight she was so 


much better [I came home, hung all my 
clothes in the woodshed, took a good bath and 


When, last spring, the Government decid- 
ed to open a boarding school at Fort Spokane 
for the Indians, Miss Clark felt that she could 
be more useful elsewhere. She said, ‘There 
are so many tribes needing work, it seems too. — 
bad when they have a missionary to give them 
more time. They love me and I love them;. 
but the needs of others must be considered. 
‘Go ye into all the world.’ ...I1 have had 
several urgent appeals from other tribes, but 
the one which comes nearest and seems chos- 


en of the Lord is Neah Bay. Personally I 


have no choice. ‘Where thou goest I will 
go. All I want to know is where he desires 
me to be.” 


‘‘Neah Bay has begged a missionary from 
every denomination without success; not even 
the Catholics have done anything for them. 
The climate is bad, thirteen feet of rain in the 
year; but it does not hinder them manning 
their Government posts. Is it not shameful 
the Lord cannot get a volunteer for love’s 
sake, when there are so many willing to sac- 
rifice for money? Can we sit quietly at home 
and know that these people whom we have 
deprived of their old pleasures have no pros- 
pect of the glorious life beyond? 


“T regret exceedingly the years I have spent 
which might have been given to the work. It 
only remains now to hasten before He comes. 
I think of Jesus stepping noiselessly through 
those villages, and pitying us because we are 
neglecting such a great opportunity.” 
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The Sundap-Schoof. 
Notes by Prof. Thomas F. Day, D.D. .. _ 
‘The Handwriting on the Wall. 
. 17-31.) 
LESSON IV. July 23, 1899. 


GOLDEN TExT: “God is the judge. (Psalm Ixxv. 7. 
Introduction. 


1. Time: 538 B.C. Nearly fifty years atter 
-our last lesson. 
2. Place: Commonly supposed to be Baby- 
lon. | 
3. Nebuchadrezzar and his Successors. 
_ (1) Nebuchadrezzar (605-561), son of Nab- 
-opolassar who founded the new Babylonian 
Empire, made Babylon one of the most mag- 
nificent cities of antiquity. He held Judah 
in vassalage until Zedekiah revolted (587), 
when he blotted out the Hebrew state. He 
besieged Tyre and carried war into Egypt. 
According to some writers, Nebuchadrezzar 


(Dan. vi 


assisted Cyrus king of Anshan, grandfather of © 


the famous king Cyrus of our lesson, in the 
‘conquest of Elam. This victory over the 


Flamites prepared the way for the subjugation 


-of Babylon itself. 

(2) The son and successor of Nebuchadrez- 
zar, Evil-Merodach (561-560), was murdered 
‘by his brother-in-law Neriglassar. 

(3) Neriglassar (the “Rab-Mag” Nergal 
Sharezer of Jer. xxxix: 3, 13), who had mar- 
ried a daughter ‘of Nebuchadrezzar, reigned 
Tour years (590-550), 
(4) Labashi-Marduk, his young son, after a 
~ ‘few months’ reign, was deposed on account of 
' (5) Nabonidus (555-539), a usurper, seized 
the throne. 
‘devoted himself to restoring ancient temples. 
He disliked living in Babylon, and left affairs 
there to his son Belshazzar. The latter, how- 
ever, 1s never styled king in the inscriptions 
but always the “king’s son.” But “being 
more active and energetic than his father, he 
seems to have supplanted him in tradition as 
sovereign.” 

4. Cyrus the Persian. 

The conqueror of Babylon was descended 
from a dynasty called in the inscriptions 
“kings of Anshan.” After conquering Me- 
dia, Persia, Northern Mesopotamia and Ar- 


menia, Cyrus in 539 crossed over into Baby- — 


lon and captured Sippar. Two days after- 
ward his general Gobryas “entered Babylon 
without fighting” and three and a half months 
later Cyrus made his triumphal entry. This 
was the end of the Babylonian and the begin- 
ning of the Persian era. 

Belshazzar’s Feast. 

Farrar calls this chapter a magnificent 
“fresco-picture.” It abounds in graphic 
touches. It is full of difficulties also. There 


He lacked energy as a ruler, and 
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is much discussidit ‘over. (1) Belshazzar (as a 
“king” and. “son” of Nebuchadrezzar), (2) 
Chaldeans (in the sensé of magicians), and (3) 
Darius the Mede. But, as Farrar says, these 
questions “in no way affect the consummate 
skill of the .picture or the eternal truths of 
which it is the symbolic expression.” Let the 

teacher bring out the details given in the © 
first part of the chapter,—the revelry while 


‘Cyrus’ army was at the very gates, the pro- 


faning of the sacred vessels, the mysterious ~ 
writing on the wall, the king’s terror, the fail- 
ure of the magicians to interpret, the intro- 
duction of Daniel by the queen mother, and 
the promise of reward if he could read the in- 
scription. | 
Explanatory Notes. 

I. Why the Writing Came, vs. 17-24. 

Daniel, refusing the royal gifts, offers to in- 
terpret the inscription, but first recalls how 
God, having given Nebuchadrezzar world- 
wide sovereignty, deposed him because of his 
pride and made him dwell among the beasts. 
Despite this solemn warning, Belshazzar fol- 
lowed in Nebuchadrezzar’s steps, crowning 
his sins by profaning the sacred vessels of 
Jehovah. The writing is Jehovah’s message 
to the transgressor. eS 

17. Thy gifts be to thyself: Contrast this 
disinterestedness with the mercenary spirit 
that prevailed in heathen courts. . 
18. Nebuchadrezzar thy father: Nabonidus 
was Belshazzar’s father. Some take “father” 
here in the sense of predecessor, others in the 


sense. of. grandfather, inferring without proof. 
‘thatNabonidus had ‘married a daughter of 


Nebuchadrezzar.” 

.20. Ais heart was lifted up: In arrogant 
pride he. said: “Is not this great Babylon 
which. I have built?” (ch. iv: 20). Deposed 
from..ms kingly throne: In Nebuchadrezzar’s 
dream (ch. iv: 21) the stump of the tree was 
left in the earth, signifving that his kingdom 
should: be restored to him after he had come 
to his right mind. Heart made like the beasts: 
“The form of madness from which he suffered 
when pride overcame his reason was that 
called lycanthropy, in which the patient fan- 
cies himself one of the inferior animals. and 
acts as such. Nebuchadrezzar imagined that 
he had become an ox, and went forth to eat 
grass like other cattle..”—[ Davis’ Bib. Dict. 

23. The wessels of his house: Which the 
Chaldeans had brought away from the temple 
in Jerusalem fiftv vears before (Jer. xxvii: 10- 
22: lu:10). Hast thou not glorified: The 
glory that belonged to Jehovah had been giv- 
en to idols. oer" 

II. What the Writing Meant, vs. 25-28. 

The writing Mene. Mene, Tekel, Upharsin, 
meansthattheendof the kingdom hascome. It 
has been weighed and found wanting, and 
shall give place to the Medes and Persians. — 
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25. The words inscribed on the wall were 
Aramaic. The consonants only were written. 
Hence it was possible to interpret them in 
several different ways. Daniel alone had the 
key to their decipherment. Ee | 

26. Mene: ‘“i\umbered” (R. marg.). 
Daniel filled out the thought, applying the 
mysterious word to Belshazzar’s kingdom. 

27.  Tekel: ‘ Weighed.” —Belshazzar’s 
character failed to meet God's test. His op- 
portunities were too great for him. He must 
give place to a larger man. 


28. Peres: ‘‘ Division” or “breach.” The 
word is singular. Upharsin, ‘‘and divisions,” 
is plural. The kingdom will be broken and 


its parts given to the Medes and _ Persians. 
There isaplay onthewords Peresand Persians, 
the one being intended to suggest the other. 

III. Daniel’s Elevation and Belshazzar’s 
Fall, vs. 29-31. 

Daniel is clothed in purple and made third 
ruler, but Belshazzar is slain that very night 
and Darius the Mede receives the kingdom. 

29. Third ruler: One of the triumvirs, as 
some interpret, but others think that he was 
_ placed next to Belshazzar, Nabonidus having 
precedence of them both. 


31. Darius the Mede: The question regard-. VWihat shali-weido wheat it? 


ing him will be considered in the next lesson. 
| Lesson Points. 


1. Central Thought: God’s judgments are 
sure and often sudden. 

2. Profanity consists in act as well as in 
speech. 

3. Revelry and drunkenness lead to other 
sins. | 

4. God’s handwriting is plain to those who 


_ know and love his character. 


5. lf you are derelict, God will find anoth- 
er man. | 

6. Daniel was not at the banquet, but Bel- 
shazzatr got more aid (though no comfort) 
from him than from any of his companions 
in mirth. | 

San Francisco Theological Seminary. 


As the flowers of the gardens vary, from 
‘the lowliest to the lordliest; and as in the 
family we have childhood, middle life and 
age: so in the church invisible we have mem- 
bers of all sorts. The members come from all 
piaces, from side to side and end to end of 
this world. As our costly buildings are of 
stones and wood and furnishing from every di- 
rection, so is it with the church. What was far 
off and in all sorts of places is now nigh and in 
this place. There too are varieties of material 
and shape in the home. This is.a window and 
that is a door. This is panelling and that is 
ceiling. This is for strength and that is for 
beauty. So it is in the church.—[Sel. 
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Christian Endeavor Hervice. 

By Kev. J. M. Ucodell. 

Honoring the Lora’s Day. (mx. xx: 5-333. 
Kev. 13 }u.) 

Perhaps no subject 1s less ciear in the mind 
of tne average Cnristian, just now, than tne 
manner in wnich the Lords Day ought to be 
spent. Lune wuole question as lt OFigutlaily say 
in the minds of Christian people is disturbed. 
if not actually shattered. it would hardly be. 
possible to make a statement of the situation, . 
to which any large number would agree, as. 
to what the difficulty is and in what course. 
the remedy is to be tound. We all know that. 
the former character of the Lord’s Day 1s dis- 


appearing; that its present state of observ- 


ance is far from being satisfactory; and that 


‘Christian people are widely apart as to what 
is best to do about it. 


| We differ so much 
from each other that we cannot talk upon the 
theme with any comfort. We pain each oth- 
er by the way we behave on this historic day. 
Hence we have a tacit agreement to let the 
subject alone. Meanwhile the day becomes. 
less and less helpful in our individual experi- 
ence and in our aggressive work as a church, 


* 


If-our house is shattered by an earthquake 
so that people are uncertain whether it will 
stand or not, we must rebuild it. To inspire 
confidence either in ourselves or others, we 
must begin our reconstruction below all se- 
rious cracks. So it must be with the reinstate- 
ment of the Lord’s Day in its value and power. 
If our former arguments and defences have 
become cracked by the upheavals of human 
experience, we must do something more than 


fill’ the :cracks with new cement, which can 


do nothing except to hide the break. It is 
quite possible, for instance, that we have em-_ 
phasized too much the Old Testament law 
as the impelling motive in our Lord’s Day 
observance. o use President Hopkins’ 
phrase, the New Testament presents to us love 
as our law, rather than law as our motive. 
There is often as much difference between the 
way the Old Testament puts things and that 
of the New Testament, as there is between the 
legal requirements of our home life and those 
prompted by our affection. The law says we 
must protect and provide for our child. Our 
affection, when it sways us, gives us a love 
that takes care of our child, without the ne- 
cessity of a law to say to us “You must.” 
So Christ’s teaching and method of dealing 
with the human heart is the implantation of 
love that leads to those ends that in the Old 
Testament were secured by proclaiming, 
“You must.” What we need to-day is an ap- 
preciation of the Lord’s Day as a precious. 
gift, rather than an exacting requirement. 
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It is unwise to say as some do that this law 


in Exodus has no “binding force upon us.” 
As a command, perhaps not, but as a principle 
it certainly has. In the day referred to, in the 
method pursued and in the end accomplished, 
it has little in common with the reference in 
Revelation. It seems incongruous to put 
them together at the head of our topic. But 
the Lord’s Day and the Sabbath had a com- 
mon aim, to bless the man and the nation 
that observed either day in its time and pur- 
pose. The principle was alike in both instan- 
ces, but the impulse and the benefit were rad- 
ically different.: John, “in the spirit on the 
Lord’s Day,” listening to Jesus, was as differ- 
ent from the Israelite trembling at Sinai, as 
the mother, thrilled with her darling child in 
her arms, is different in her emotions and pur- 


landand dares not neglect hisfamily. Lawleads 
us to ask how little will meet the demand; 
love seeks for more opportunity to pour itself 
out in joyful service. 

* * 


It is to be regretted that the claim of the 
Lord’s Day upon us is so often urged in 
' these times on the basis of our need of rest; 
that we can do more work, make more money, 
wear longer, be of more value as employes, 
and the like, by working six days rather than 
seven in the week. That is an antiquated 
plea. It lies nearer the Old Testament Sab- 

bath than it does the New Testament Lord’s 
Day. lf the fisherman and his family at Beth- 
saida started off late in the afternoon of the 
sixth day of the week for a camping trip on 


the slopes of Mt. Hermon over the Sabbath, 


and  sacredly stopped his work and 
rested beside some snow-fed stream  un- 


til the close of the seventh day, he kept the 


commandment. But the Lord’s Day called 
for more than cessation from work. It was 
far more truly a religious day than the Sab- 
bath of the decalogue. No one keeps that day 
unless he makes it a day with Jesus. That, 
and that alone, is the essence of honoring the 
Lord’s Day. No man has the right to dic- 
tate to you or to me in what manner you or | 
shall make that a day with Jesus; but a re- 
sponsibility, as urgent as our loyalty to our 
Saviour can make it, is ours to commit no 
mistake as to the way we keep the first day 
of the week, in order to hold us in loving 
communion with Jesus on that day. One of 
the best ways to influence the Sunday pick- 
nicker, excursionist, party-goer and home 
lounger, is to so make our church services a 
day of joyous meeting with Christ that the 
Christian shall be filled ‘with joy and courage 
and refreshment, such as no other use of the 
day can afford.. 


Oakland, Cal. 


generous response. 


How to Make Your Pastor Succeed. 


It would be well if all church members 
could realize that their pastor’s success will 
depend very largely on what they do to help 
him. Sometimes a pastor feels as if he were 
expected to carry the load of all the church 
work with only spasmodic and indifferent as- 
sistance from his members. They expect 
him to preach every Sunday at the appointed 
time, or else provide a substitute, while they 


often let the most trivial excuse keep them 


from the worship of God. If the pastor is 
“called” to preach, the members are called 
to hear. It is as much the duty of members 
to be present regularly and faithfully, if possi- 
ble, as it is tlie pastor’s duty. How can the 
message which he has for them reach them if 


-- they are not present to hear it? 
pose from the father who eyes the law of his — Y P 


In order to make a pastor succeed, the 
church should stand by him in his work. He 


is the leader; the members of the church are 


He must be able to issue his or- 
Not that the 


the forces. 
ders, and see them obeyed. 


tyranny of priesthood should be restored. 


but as the general in the field can accom- 
plish nothing without the faithful co-opera- 
tion of his forces, so the pastor is powerless 
if the people will not follow his leadership. 
When he forms a plan of campaign members 
should heartily carry it out. When he calls 
for work of a definite kind there should be 
Hearty co-operation 
with the pastor, and faithfulness on the part 
of the people in performing every duty would 
make many a discouraged pastor a magnifi- 
cent success. 3 
The apathy of many church members is 
alarming. They’ seem to think that there 
are no foes for them to face, no floods for 
them to stem. They seem never to have felt 
that if they betray their trusts they will for- 
ever die. Their religious duties rest but 
lightly on their souls. The convenience or 
pleasure of the passing moment is of more 
consequence to them than the carrying on of 
the great work of Christ’s kingdom. When 
this apathy gives way to holy, intelligent zeal, 
and the members encourage and pray for and 
work heartily with a pastor, then the victory 
is bound to come. A people have it in their 
power to make a pastor of very ordinary abil- 
ity a great success, if they stand by him and 
work heartilyand intelligently with him.—[ Ex. 


The Student Missionary Campaign. 


It is expected that between three and five 
hundred students will visit the various young 
people’s societies of North America this sum- 
mer, addressing them on the subject of “Mis- 
sions.” The leaders of the various forward 
movements .confidently look forward to a 
great missionary revival among the young 
people as a result of this work. | 


i 
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Up to date about 24,000 volumes of mis- 
sionary literature have been placed in the 
hands of the young people of the United 
States by the Student Missionary Campaign- 
ers. Every day brings new orders, and it is 


now assured that at least 40,000 volumes will 


be sold by September 1, 1899. From every 
hand come reports of missionary fires, which 


are being xindled by the reading of these 


good books. A description of the Student 
Missionary Campaign Library may be ob- 
tained by dropping a card to Willis W. 
Cooper, 57 Washington street, Chicago, Ill. 

The following denominations have now of- 
ficially organized the Student Missionary 
Campaign on the general lines of work laid 
down by the Methodist Campaigners of last 
year: the Presbyterian, Congregational, Ca- 
nadian Methodist, Methodist Church, South, 
the Methodist Episcopal, Lutheran, Dutch 
Reformed, United Presbyterian, and Friends. 
Two or three other denominations have the 
matter under advisement, and will, doubtless, 
soon organize. | 


Spoiling the Natives. 

Dr. Strong, in the July number of the Mis- 
sionary Herald, says: “It is gross ingratitude 
on the part of traders among the Pacific Isl- 
ands to seek to hinder the work of the mis- 


sions. ‘They aré very well aware that should 


they be cast away on any of these islands they 
would have vastly less anxiety both for their 
lives and their property-were they assured 
that the missionaries were there before them. 
It is said of Ruk that the traders did not dare 


to visit the archipelago till after our mission 


work had begun there. A captain of one 
vessel stopping at Ruk would, doubtless, have 


lost his life at the hands of the natives had 


not a Christian native, at the suggestion of 
the missionary, put him on his guard. The 
native who gave the information nearly lost 
his life at the hands of those who were angry 
that their murderous plans had been revealed. 
And yet, knowing facts like this almost with- 
out number, there are traders in the Pacific 
who speak of the natives as having been 
“spoiled by teaching.’’ Doubtless, these na- 


tives do not yield as readily to the vicious and 


avaricious schemes of the traders as they for- 
merly did. They will not buy rum and to- 
bacco and they will not trade on the Sabbath, 
as aforetime. In other unmentionable ways 
they are not complaisant to the schemes of the 
foreigners. They are wiser, purer and more 
honest, and this is just what these traders do 
not wish them to be. And this, which is the 
result of mission work, is termed, “spoiling 
the natives.’ ”’ 


Jewish Philanthropists. 


__A Jewish mendicant is a rare spectacle in © 
_-New York, and the appeal of any Jewish fra- 


ternity to their Christian brothers almost un- 
known. The Jews look after their own poor. 
It is part of their religion—charity accord- 
ing to their creed being nothing more than 
justice—the rich looking after the indigent, 
as the strong of the Anglo-Saxon race look 
after the weak, without question and without > 
demur or boasting. The almost phenome- 
nal generosity of the Baron and the Baroness 
de Hirsch, which in New York alone has re- 
sulted in the gift of many millions to our 
poor, has not perhaps been equalled in num- 
bers by any of our citizens, though propor- 
tionately to their means no Jews of wealth 
have failed to reach their standard. 

It is the fashion among so-called humor- | 
ists to ridicule the love of getting, among the © 
Hebrew shopkeepers, making it seem a char- 
acteristic of the race, and ignoring altogether 
the generosity of the better class, who: even 
in this country and at this day give their 
tithes according to Old Testament injunc- 
tion, beginning to do so as boys earning their 
first salaries, and all this as naturally and as 
much as a matter of course as the rest of us 


pay our car fares. More than that, the best 


of them make no distinction between the 
needy Christian and the needy Jew when 


trouble arises, thus proving a brotherhood 


of man of which the rest of us only talk in 
apostrophes.—[Harper’s Bazar. 


Why Go to College? 


_ The great problem of each individual is how 
to make life a glory instead of a grind, how to 
make even drudgery divine. 

A successful lawyer in a great city, when 
speaking of his children, said, “I lie down 
at night afraid to dieand leaveto my daughters 
only a bank account.” This man felt that 
there is something in the world greater than 
wealth, and that to bequeath to his daughters 
nothing but money, which might take wings, 
and the mere chance of a happy marriage. 
would be to leave them poorly equipped for 
life’s battles. He felt that the mind should 
be emancipated from ignorance, in order ‘o 
make his children citizens of the world. — 

It is a mean, low estimate of an occupation 
to regard it as a means of getting a living, 
without any thought of its influence upon the 
development of character and that rich experi- 
ence which elevates manhood and woman- 
hood. It is an unworthy idea of a college 
training to regard it mainly from its mere 
commercial value. | 

We often hear a father say that it is not ne:- 
essary for his son to go to college in order -o 
make money, as if mere wealth could be com- 


pared with an elevated, expanded and ever- 
growing mind; as if money, with a narrow 


horizon, with a.sordid and rutty life, can for 


a-moment compare with the satisfaction which 


2 
we 
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comes from being put into touch with all the 
world by a mind which has been electrified 
by a love for, and the means of obtaining, 
knowledge and wisdom. 

To have one’s mentality stirred by the pas- 
sion for expansion, to be dragged out of the 
narrow rut of ignorance, and put in connec- 


tion with great minds in literature and art, to 


come into close contact with truth in nature, 
to feel the divine touch of science, to be 
brought into intimate relation with the entire 
universe, to quench one’s thirst at the foun- 
tain of perpetual youth, is to get a glimpse of 
the joys of living. 

If for no other reason, a college education 
pays for the pleasure and happiness it brings 
into one’s life. Who that has tasted it can 
ever forget the joys of college life? No other 
four years in one’s existence can compare 
with the four college years, when the stu- 
dent is brought into the most delightful asso- 
ciation with others at the age when high 
‘ambition and _ elevated ideals are not yet 
shattered and dulled by disappointment, or 
the unbounded (‘faith in human nature 


shocked by violated pledges. It is the flower- 


ing time of life, when the imagination is 
alert, when. hopes .are bright and prospects 
for the future are painted with vivid colors. 
Then, what can compare with the exhilaration 
of feeling. as one’s powers unfold and expand? 
Perhaps the greatest pleasure in life is the sat- 
isfaction which comes from the feeling of 
growing power to reach out into the un- 


known,to grasp infinitetruth,to feel thechrys-_ 


alis unfolding into the butterfly —[C. C. Adv. 


Gipsying Cottagers. . 


One-of the digréssions that are of the es- 
sence of the Rev. Dr. Henry Van Dyke’s 
“Fisherman’s Luck,” in the June Century, 
is devoted to the pleasures of camping out. 


_ Much of the tediousness of highly civilized 


life comes from its smoothness and regular- 
ity. ‘To-day is like yesterday, and we think 
‘that we can predict to-morrow. Of course, we 
cannot really do so. The chances are still 
there. But we have covered them up so 
deeply with the artificialities of life that we 
lose sight of them. It seems as if every- 
thing in our neat little world were arranged, 
and provided for, and reasonably certain to 
come to pass. The best way of escape from 
this tedium vitae is through a recreation like 
angling, not only because it is so evidently 


a matter of luck. but also because it tempts — 


us out into a wilder, freer life. It leads ‘al- 
most inevitably to camping out, which is a 
wholesome and sanitary imprudence. 

It is curious and pleasant, to my apprehen- 
sion, to observe how many people in New 
England,. which has been called, at least in 
‘part, the Land of Steady Habits, are sensi- 


ble of the joy of changing them—out of 
doors. They turn out from their comfortable 
farmhouses and their snug suburban cot- 


tages to go a-gipsying for a fortnight among 


the mountains or beside the sea. You see 
their white tents gleaming from the pine- 
groves around the little lakes, and catch 
glimpses of their bathing-clothes drying in 
the sun on the wiry grass that fringes the 
sand-dunes. Happy fugitives from the bond- 
age of routine! ‘hey have found out that a 


long journey is not necessary to a good va- 


cation. You may reach the Forest of Arden 
in a buckboard. The Fortunate Isles are 
within sailing distance in a dory. And a voy- 
age on the river Pactolus is open to any 
one who can paddle a canoe. — 

~ The people who always live in houses, and 
sleep on beds, and walk on pavements, and 


buy their food from butchers and bakers and 
- grocers, are not the most blessed inhabitants 
of this wide and various earth. The circum- 


stances of their existence are too mathema- 


tical, and secure for perfect contentment. 


They live at second or third hand. They are 
boarders in the world. Everything is done 
for them by somebody else. a 

It is almost impossible for anything very 
interesting to happen to them: They must 
get their excitement out of the newspapers, — 
reading ofthehair-breadthescapesand moving 
accidents that befall people in real life. What. 
do these tame ducks really know of the ad- 
venture of living? If the weather is bad, 
they are snugly housed. If it is cold, there:is 
a furnace in the cellar. If they are hungry, 
the shops are near at hand. It is all as dull, 


flat, stale and unprofitable as adding up a 


column of figures. They might as well be 


- brought up in an incubator. 


Shrewd Don key-boys. 


The donkey-bovs of the Nile deserve a book 
all to themselves. Such craft! Such flattery! 
Such knowledge of human nature! With un- 
crring sagacity they discover your nationality 
and give your donkeys names famous in your 
own country. Never will an Englishman find 
himself astride “Yankee Doodle” or “Uncle 
Sam.” or an American upon “John Bull.” — 

“What's the name of my donkey?” asked 

“Cleveland,” came the answer like a flash. 

We were enchanted. 

“And what’s the name of mine?” I asked. 

Then we shouted. You have no idea how 
funny it. sounded to hear those two familiar 
names in such ‘strange surroundings. We 
nearly tumbled off-in our-delight, and those 


‘clever little donkey-boys are quick.to. watch 
face: and divine your mood.—f[ Lilian 


Bell, in. Woman’s Home Companion... 
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L’Envoi. 
BY RUDYARD KIPLING. 


HEN Earth’s last picture is painted, and the 
_.tubesaretwistedand dried, 

When the oldest colors have faded, and the 

youngest critic has died, 

We shall rest,. and, faith, we shall need it—lie 
down foranaeonortwo, 

Till the Master of All Good Workmen shall set 

| usto work anew! 


those that were good shall te 
shall sit in a golden chair; . | 

They shall splash at a ten-league canvas with 
brushes of comets’:hair; 

They shall find real saints to draw from— 
Magdalene, Peter and'Paul, 

They shall work for an age at a sitting and 

never be tired atall! 


And only the Master shall praise us, and ms 
the Master shall blame, 
And no one shall work for money, and no one 
shall work for fame; 
- But each for the joy of the working, and each, 
in his separate star, | | 
Shall draw the Thing as he sees it for the God 
of Things as they are! = 


Imperialism. 


It was the imperative duty of the President 
to stop the barbarities and cruelties of Span- 
ish rule in Cuba. In doing so he inherited a 
good many troubles. It is now his duty to see 
that Cuba is governed in righteousness. Gov- 
ernor-General Wood has made a good begin- 
ning at Santiago. It was the imperative duty 
of Admiral Dewey to knock the Spanish fleet 
to pieces in Manila bay, and free the Pacific 
Coast from a menace that might have been se- 
rious. In raising the American flag over the 
sunken fleet and battered forts, the people be- 
neath it inherited its full protection. It is the 
imperative duty of the President, at any cost. 
to put down the insurrection. The Philippine 
Islands have been annexed by treaty and act 
of Congress as truly as California. New Eng- 
land pamphleteers might as well get a copper- 
head speech read in Congress, and printed in 
the proceedings of that body, in favor of Bo- 
eus Charlie or Captain Jack, or Sitting Bull, 
as to put one through that course in favor of 
Aguinaldo. America is no less, no more, from 
calling her objectionable names. That she is 
one of the great powers for righteousness in 
the earth nearly everybody knows. ‘There 1s 
nothing in the nature of a republic to prevent 
it from changing its boundaries, governing 
islands, or extending a protectorate over 
countries providentially needing such assist- 
ance. America is on the earth for a purpose. 
While our country stands for freedom, unity, 
and brotherhood, God will have use for it. 
While we cling to God he will help and guide 
us on all seas and in all lands.—Ex. 


Our Presbyterian Orphanage and Farm. 


‘And what about the Presbyterian Orphan- 
age?’ asked a Presbyterian woman, who has. 
had little opportunity to learn facts concern- 
ig this new and impor rant charity. “Oh, it 
is a grand success,” was the reply. 

“Have you a building?’ No, and that is 
most absorbing just now. We are paying al- 
most a thousand dollars per year for rent, and 
yet we own a farm of twenty acres at San An- 
selmo, with a fine site for a building. What 
a joy it will be for the teachers and the one 


hundred and twenty-seven children to shed 


the present crowded quarters, in San Rafael, 
and enlarge their borders. The money now 
used for rent could go for food, etc. 

“How soon will you build: >? We will be- 
gin at once. “You have a good sum of 
money, of course?” No; while we owe noth- 
ing, we have only two thousand dollars in our 
building fund, and the building will cost ten 
thousand dollars. Our most recent gifts in- 
clude $100 each from Rev. Robert Macken- 
zie, D.D., and Mrs. D. A. Hulse, and five hun- 
dred dollars from Mrs. I. S. Belcher, all of 
San Francisco. Ten or twenty or more may 
stand ready to make equal gifts. Mr. Robert. 
Dollar, a benevolent gentleman of San Rafael, 
will give all the lumber for the main build- 
ing, and he has been ready to deliver it for 
a year or more, while prices of building ma- 
terial have been advancing. He has waited for 
the society to be able to purchase other mate- 
rial and to pay the builder. Mr. George 


Bordwell has taken the contract. 


The house will be plain, as we dare not in 
these times attempt to spend money for orna- 
mentation. Besides, we must have cottages 


.as soon as possible, as this first house will in 


future be largely used for school-room, din- 
ing-room, kitchens, laundry, play-room and 
office. We believe that friends will come for- 
ward soon to build memorial cottages, to bear 
the names of the builders or the friends in 
whose memory they are to stand. Work- 
shops must be built, as it is to be an indus- 
irial institution. Just now the main building 
axes the ability of our finance committee. 
Merchants and other business men who 
have window sash, glass, brick for chimneys, 
mortar, hardware of all kinds needed for a 
house, doors, paint, oils, etc., will grant a spe- 
cial favor if they volunteer a gift of some of 
these things—and men and women, manag- 


ers. officers, directors, everybody who loves 


orphans, are delegated to ask for these contri- 
butions or to give money. Only think of 
five hundred ten-dollar gifts at once! 

What word more heartily appeals to our 
benevolent sympathy than that word, “or- 
phan”? Who ever visits the poor districts of 


a 
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our city and does not desire to pick up and 


carry otf a wagon-load of poor and negiected 


children of all nationalities and give them 
shelter in a Christian institution? Various de- 
nofninations are caring for orphans as a spe- 
cial denominational work—and why not our 
Presbyterian? Mrs. N. D. Rideout, 1950 
Washington street, San Francisco, is our 


treasurer for, building fund. This is a. State 


“Entered His Rest.” 


work. 


| The Rev. William Donald, pastor of the 
First Presbyterian church of Carpenteria, Cah, 


passed away in his home on the evening of 
Wednesday, July 5th. His call was sudden, 
as he had wished that it should be, but it was 
entirely peaceful, an expression of indescrib- 
able joy on his face evidencing that the sum- 
mons had come painlessly. ‘‘God’s. finger 
touched him and he slept.” 

Services were held in the church at Carpen- 
teria, which had been enlarged and dedicated 
under Mr. Donald’s pastorate, by his desire 
his own installation being deferred so that the 
dedication and installation were simultaneous. 
The funeral services were in charge of the 
Presbytery of Santa Barbara. The moder- 
ator, Rev. W. E. Dodge of Montecito, presid- 
ed, the principal address being delivered by 
Rev. A. H. Carrier, D.D., of Santa Barbara. 
The other clergymen participating were the 
Revs.’ R. H. Van’ Pelt: of Hueneme, J. K. 
Alexander of Santa Paula, T. G. McLean, pas- 
tor of the Baptist church at Carpenteria, and 


R. A. Rowland; pastor of the Methodist 
Services were also. 


church at Catpenteria. 
conducted at the home and at the graveyard. 


The remains were borne by the Rev. Mr. 


Rowland, Elders Henry Fish, J. W. Rogers, 
Andrew Botner, Charles Curtis and Deacon 
Henry Walker. 
lovely cemetery of Carpenteria, at the foot of 
the stately hills and within sight of the sea, 
_ both of which the minister so dearly loved. 

His last days and hours had been as busy 
and happy as his entire life. Up to the end, 
he was engaged in parochial rs presbyterial 
duties. On the preceding (Tuesday) night, he 
had given an address and a special service in 
a church of another denomination. At the 
prayer-meeting on the previous Wednesday, 
the texts of the evening were Hosea xiv: 5 
and 6, the theme emphasizing the beauty and 
the strength of God’s people. 

On his last Sunday on earth, July 2, he 
preached on Christian patriotism, conducting 


Hi, hearers’ thoughts along the following 
ines: 


be bat | is Christianity. for? 


For the individual, to save him i in “soul, 
boil and: ‘influence. 


2. To save through him: the farnily. TS 


~The interment was in the 
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constitute him a factor in making the house- 
hold a miniature heaven. | 

3. To elevate through him the community. 
Here in Carpenteria, for instance, to promote 


integrity, temperance, sweet, generous neigh- 


borliness, high ideals; to secure among the 


children and young people reverence and pur- 


ity in thought, speech and action.. 
4. In the state or nation, to id in counter- 


acting the evils arising from the pressure of — 


unfair social, industrial and commercial con- 


ditions. In this everyone, however weak and 
obscure, can do something; for in the end we 


are governed by public sentiment. 


5. To promote international brotherhood 


and the evangelization of the. world. 


The Rev. William Donald was born in 


Blairgowrie, Scotland, on January 17, 1835. 


He studied in the University of St. Andrews, 
Scotland, and at the University of Toronto, 


: graduating i in theology at. Knox College, To- 


ronto, under the principalship of Rev. John 
Taylor, D.D., LL.D. He was made a licensed 
minister in April, 1860, and had preached for 
thirty-nine years and three months. He was 
ordained on October 31, 1860, at Norwich, 
Ontario, Canada, his first pastorate. 

On October 24, 1863, he was married to 
Miss Ella Charlton at Rose Hall, St. George, 
C;tario. He remained at Norwich until 
April, 1869, when he became pastor of the 
First Presbyterian church of Port Hope, On- 
tario. In July, 1878, he became pastor of 
Prince-street church, Pictou, N. S., and in 
April, 1886, he came to California on account 
of his wife’s health, and was pastor of the 
First Presbyterian church at Colton. until 
May, 1894. He then went to General Assem- 
bly at Saratoga Springs, N. Y., and spent a 
year in Canada, returning. to California, and 
became pastor of the Carpenteria church No- 
vember 5, 1895. | 

He leaves a widow and three children: 
C. Donald of San Francisco, a daughter, Mrs. 
Frank F. Oster of San Bernardino, and W. % 
mo Donald of Toronto. 


‘* Lord, for the erring -thought- 
Not into evil wrought; 
Lord, for the wicked will 
Betra zed and baffled still; 
For the heart from itself kept— 
Our thanksgiving accept.’’ 


For ignorant hopes that were 
Broken to our blind. prayer; 
For pain, death, sorrow, sent — 
Unto our chastisement; 
For all loss of seeming good— 
our gratitude.” | 


. © An easy thing; O Power Divine, 
| To thank thee for these: gifts of thine— 
For summer’s sunshine, winter's snow; 
- For hearts, that kindle, thoughts that glow; - 
But when shall I attain to'this— _ 
thank thee for the: — I miss 
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EGurc§ Mews. 


{We shall always be glad to hear from | 


any church or pastor:.as.to happenings, 
activities and successes; as to additions to 
membership or congregation or contribu- 
tions; also as to sketches of interesting 
occasions or meetings.—Zd.]__ 


Ministerial Union. 


Rr There was about the usual midsum- 
mer attendance Monday, July Io, at the 


weekly ministers’ meeting. Dr. Dob-| 


bins, the newly elected moderator, pre- 
sided. The first half-hour. was devoted 
to reports of works on the Sabbath by 
different pastors present. Rev. Frank- 
lin Rhoda read a carefully prepared pa- 
per on ‘‘Are We Not Limiting the Holy 
One of Israel?” He gave rather a 
gloomy picture of the present condition 
of the church. He deplored the nota- 
ble lack of spirituality in pulpit and 
pew. He spoke of the high standard of 
the gospel as in striking contrast with 
the actual state of things in the church 
to-day. The paper was criticised for its 
pessimistic flavor. It was insisted that 


there was ample ground for a hopeful | 


view, and that that side should have em- 


phasis in our sermons and discussions. | 


In Mr. Rhoda’s response he disclaimed 
any intention of giving undue promi- 
-nence to the darker side. He was writ- 
ing about the unfavorable conditions, 
and had no thought of denying the ex- 
istence of the sunnier, more hopeful 
facts in the picture. 
a spiritual discussion and was certainly 
stimulating and helpful to all present. 


Next Monday the paper will be pre- | 
sented by the secretary, Rev. James} 


Woodworth, on “Is the Confession Su ff- 
ciently Marked in Its Christocentricity ?”’ 


Installation. 


Rev. George G. Eldredge was installed 
pastor of St. John’s church Sunday, 
July 3, at three o’clock in the afternoon. 
The beautiful interior was made more 
attractive still by appropriate decora- 
tions, no pains or expense having been 


spared to secure a fine effect with flow- | 


ers, There was ‘a good congregation, 
among whom were seen the faces of 


many from neighboring churches. Af- | 


ter a pleasing organ voluntary, Rev. 


James Woodworth, appointed by Pres- | 


bytery to preside, offered the invocation 
and read a passage of Scripture. A 
hymn was then rendered by the choir. 
The sermon was preached by Rev.. Her- 
bert N. Bevier, from Philippians i: 18. 
The constitutional questions were then 
put, and having been responded to in 
the affirmative, the installation prayer 
was Offered by Brother Woodworth. A 
charge to the pastor was delivered by 


Rev. S. H. Weller, D.D., and one to the| © 


people by Rev. R. W. Reynolds. An- 
other hymn was sung, after which the 
benediction was pronounced by the new 

astor. | 
ice the people came forward to extend 


greetings, the first, being Hon, J, D. bt 
Thornton, for many years a faithtul and | 
devoted Elder and dearly beloved by all: | 


Eldredge begins his pastorate with a}. 


The paper elicited 


| 


At the conclusion of thesery-| 


unanimous church behind him, and the 
good wishes and prayers of all. 


Presbyterian Mission to Israel. 


The Presbyterians in San Francisco 
will be glad to learn that the Presbytery 
-has at last decided to take up mission 
work among the lost sheep of the house 


‘lof Israel in this city. At its last meet- 
|ing the Board of Home Missions was 


‘asked for an appropriation of $300 to 
-help in this work, done by Rev. M. Ber- 
covitz, hoping that the friends of Israel 
will help also with free contributions. 
The headquarters of this work for the 
present are at 948 Folsom street, where 
services are held every Sunday, Tuesday 
and Friday. While the chief aim of 
these meetings is to bless the Jews with 
the blessings we received through their 
instrumentality, we know that in the 
Gospel dispensation there is no differ- 
ence between Jew and Gentile. There- 
fore every one is cordially welcomed to 
these meetings, and especially the in- 
spiring prayers, presence and co-opera- 
tion of earnest Christians are very much 
A European Trip. 


Advance arrangements are being made 
by Rev. H. H. Rice of Pomona, Cal., to 
conduct a select company of friends on 
a tour to Europe in 1goo, when the Paris 
exposition, the World’s C. E. Conven- 
tion in London, and the Passion Play at 
Oberammergau will attract many pil- 
grims. Rev. Mr. Rice has during sev- 


‘eral vacation seasons successfully con- 
-| ducted large parties upon excursions, 


and by request takes’ up the plan for 
‘next year. He will furnish upon appli- 
cation fuller information as to time, 
rates, itinerary, etc. 
California. 

FRANCISCO. 77rinity.—We were 
present a short time since at Trinity “Bible 
school,’’ as they like to call their Sunday- 
school at this church, and were more 
than pleased at all we saw and heard. 
It was review day, and although we have 
attended Sunday-school all our lives, we 
found there was something to learn 
from the manner in which the assistant 
superintendent, Mr. Wm. Wallace, con- 
ducts aschool. It seems to have been as 
much a suprise to the school as it was to 
us. We learn that the superintendent, 
Mr. H. E. Bostwick, who 1s at present 
away in Korea on a visit to his son, is re- 
garded as one of the best Sunday-school 
superintendents west of the Rocky 


mountains. He is unquestionably be- 
loved by the school, and seems to have 
had the faculty of gathering around 
him an able corps of officers and teach- 
ers. We could not but feel that he miust 
be a remarkable man to do better than 
his able assistant. | 


OCCIDENTAL COLLEGE.—The library 
has received additions recently from J. H. 
Allen of Pumona, Rev. R. B. Taylor of 
San Bernardino, and A. E. Matson of 
Hynes, Cal. There is a prospect, for 
next fall, of the largest freshman class 
in the history of the College. © : 


SACRAMENTO.—Rev. R. J. Johnston, © 
pastor of the Westminster church, has 
gone down to the coast, where he will 
spend his vacation and enjoy a much 
needed rest. Mr. Ernest A. Hawkins and 
Miss Fanny A. Simms were united in - 
marriage at this church on Monday, July 
3, at nine a. m., Rev. R. J Johnston | 
officiating. Both parties are efficient 
teachers in the Sabbath-school. The 
bride was attended by Miss Jennie Pear- 
son and the groom by L. EK. Vandercook. 
The church was tastefully decorated for 
the occasion, and the ceremony was 
beautiful andimpressive. Mr, and Mrs. 
Hawkins have gone to Santa Cruz for 
their honeymoon. Walter M. Parsons, 
State Secretary of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, gave an interest- 
ing talk to the Sabbath-scho»l on ‘Bible 


| Study” on July 3. | . 


CALISTOGA.—June 25th was observed 
in our church and S.S. as Children’s 
Day. The beautiful program sent us 
from the Board this year made it not 
only easy, but a pleasure to entertain our 
large audience with song and exercises 
indeed pleasingto all. The faces of our 
young people and childrenon such occa- 
sions speak to us of good things tocome, 
when they will take up and carry onthe 
work so dear to our hearts. The sum of 
$7.60 was gathered in for our Board of 
S.S. work. Our pastor’s words were lis- 
tened to with great interest. Many of 
our friends are enjoying a pleasant out- 
ing at the seashore, and we are pleased 
to hear that our pastor and family are 
about to spend a short time where the 
ocean’s breezes blow. 


Los Gatos.—Productive of real socia- 
bilitv was our last social, which assumed 
the form of a reception to our new mem- 
bers. Our parlors were well filled, and 
a program which combined something 
of refreshing simplicity witb brevity 
was arranged, after which ices and cake 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 
food more delicious and wholesome 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. _ 


BAKING 


| 
| 
ROYAL 
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were handed, and young and old enjoyed 
the hour together. 
meeting which occurs in June was made 
the occasion of some happy intercourse 
inasmucH as a business meeting at ten a. 
m. adjourned to the lunch table at 
twelve, continuing unfinished items; 
also toasts were inorder. Some interest- 
ing reminiscences of our church life 
were given by. Hon. E, B. Conklin, and 
others responded heartily. Our choir, 
which has an able leader in Mrs, Eben 
Farley, was made the subject of a pleas- 
ant talk by Mr. Atkinsou. The sacred 
concerts which are given occasionally on 
Sunday’: fill our church to over- 
flowing, Our pastor is having a vaca- 


tion, and is followed by the love and 


se of his people. Occasionally we 
ear from our pulpit the old-time famil- 
iar' voice of Dr. Brush of Alameda, who 


with his family is apensieg some weeks 


in our midst. 
Oregon. 


BANDON.—Onur pulpit has been vacant 
one Sabbath recently, our pastor, Rev. 
Robert Ennis, having announced that 
he would accompany Dr. Holt of Port- 
land and Rev. Mr. Gillespie of Marsh- 
field on their way to Wedderburn, to as- 
sist in the organization of a new church 
atthat place. Dr. Holt is our Synodical 
Missionary, and on his return from Wed- 
derburn will hold a seriesof meetings in 
Bandon church, commencing Thursday, 
the 6th, and continuing the balance of 
the week. Dr. Holt is an able speaker 


and it is hoped that much needed good | 


wil] come fromthe meetings. Last Sab- 
bath evening at the usual hour the Ep- 
worth League held a joint meeting with 
the C; E. society of our church, and 
there. seemed to be Brent unity of Chris- 
‘tian hearts. 


A special meeting of the lt of 
Southern Oregon was held in the Med- 
ford church July6. Rev. Chas. W. Hays 
was received from the Presbytery of 
Topeka. He has begun his labors with 
the Grant’s Pass church, under favorable 


auspices and with a -hopeful outlook for | 


great usefulness. Rev. J. E. Blair was 
allowed to return his calls to the pastor- 
ate of the Oakland and Yoncalla church- 

es, and was elected Sabbath-school mis- 
sionary for one year from August I. 

He will divide his time between Sabbath- 
school and home mission work. 

G. Strange, C. S. 


WEDDERBURN.—Some time last year 
proposals were made to Rev. R. McLean, 
then chairman of the home mission 
committee of Southern’ Oregon Presby- 
tery, toopen workin Curry county. At 
that time there was no work done in the 
county by our church, except that Rev. 
W. C. Scott of Bandon paid occasional 


visits to Port Orford. Mr. McLean, was). 
glad to have the work done, but the al-' 


lowance of the home misSion money was. 
not sufficient to support a man. 


D. Hume, of Wedderburn, who owned 
the cannery, and the town, virtually, of- | 
fered liberal assistance if a ‘missionary | 
could be sent direct to Wedderburn. In. 
the meantime, Rev. Earl Ansel Holdridge, 
who was then Synodical Missionary, paid 


Also our annual 


Mr. 4 


a visit to Curry county. He went from 
Grant’s Pass to Crescent City, in the} 


northwest corner of: Califurnia, and then 


drove north to Wedderburn, which is 


near the mouth of the Rogue River. He 
took in the situation, and held meetings. 
Then he visited Mr. Hume in San Fran- 
cisco, and had a satisfactory interview. 
The result was that last August Mr. Levi 
Johnson, an elder in the church at Ore- 
gon City, and a well-known worker in 
the Y. M.C. A. of Portland.’and other 
cities, was invited to go'to Wedderburn. 
He went with his family. He proved to 
bethe r St man. He opened services at 
once, and established Sabbath-schools at 
Wedderburn, Gold Beach and the Ferry. 


He also visited ‘Euchre Creek district, 


Port Orford, and the Big Bend, and made 


himself familiar with the county. Asa 
result of his persistent, faithful work, a 


petition came to Southern Oregon Pres- 
bytery last April for the organization of 
achurch. Rev. Robert Ennis and Rev. 
George Gillespie were appointed a com- 
mittee, and the Synodical Missionary 
was requested to join them, to visit 
Wedderburn and organize a church, “af 
the way be clear.” Mr. Ennis did not 


feel equal tothe stage ride of sixty miles. 


But the other two men reached Wedder- 
burn on Wednesday, June 28. 


Those headaches that the family doc- 
tor don’t cure are caused by eye-strain. 

‘The money you spend. on headache 
cures will pay for permanent relief in the 
shape of proper glasses. 


Leading 
Opticians 


14 and 16 Kearny St. 


By E. WOODWARD BROWN. 


Published by Fleming H. Revell Co., New York 
Toronto, Chicago. Forsale by 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY 


They 


ITALY 
(FLORENCE). 


THE SINGER “MANUFACTURING CO. 


SINGER. 
NaTIONAL COSTUME. 
JERS. 


OFFICES ‘ALL OVER THE WORLD. 
22 POST STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


“DIVINE INDWELLING” 


637 MARKET STREET, SAN FRANCISCO. 
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How’s This? 


We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward for any 


case of Catarrhthat can not be cured by Hall’s 
Catarrh Cure. 


F. J. CHENEY & CO., Props., Toledo, O. 
We the undersigned have known F. J Cheney 
for the last 15 years, and believe him perfectly 
honorable iu all business transactions and finan- 


cially able to carry out any ovligations made by 
their firm | 


West & TRvuaAx, Wholesale Druggists, Toledo, O. 
WALDING, KINNAN & MARVIN, Wholesale Drug- 
gists, Toledo, Ohio. | 
Hall’s Catarrh Cureis taken internally, acting 
directly upon the blood and mucous surfaces of 
the system.. Price 75c. per bottle. sold by all 
Druggists. Testimonials free. | 


Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 


held meetings at night, and visited dur- 
ing the day, until Sabbath, July 2, when 


the way seemed “clear,” and the church 


was organized with thirteen members. 
Three united by letter and teu on con- 
fession. Three adults and ten young 
people and children were baptized. Levi 
Johnson was elected and installed elder. 
The name chosen was ‘The First Pres- 


byterian Church of Curry County,” 


The committee was much pleased with 
the work which has been done by Mr. 
Johnson, and with the outlook. Our 
church is under great obligations to Mr. 
and Mrs. Hume for their aid and for the 
kindness they have shown our mission- 
ary-and his family. W. S. Holt. 


Italy (Florence). 


Florence, La Bella, is a city of the 
Middle Ages, differing little to-day, ex- 
cept.in the dress of its people, from the 
Florence beloved by Dante and the 
Della Robbias, It is famous for its pal- 
aces and for its collections of paintings, 
sculpture, and the manuscripts resulting 
from the genius, thought and power in 
Florence during the timeof the Medicis. 

Ruined by the vice and luxury of 
that reign, the Florentines have since 
made little progress, Their chief man- 


INSURANCE 
and Life 
IN THE BEST COMPANIES. ~ 
JAMES B. ROBERTS, 


415 Montgomery street, 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Any of the following 
named articles at price 
named if you refer 


Mailed 
FREE! to this paper 


1 Pair Ladies’ Extra Quality Kid Gloves.......81.00 


1 Pair Men’s or Boys’ Working Gloves.........  .28 
4-Fold or Standar Zephyr... 
Saxony Yarn, Highest Grade.............. 
1 Pair Ladies’ Kid Shoes, Sunda . 


Style......... 1.65 
1 Pair Ladies’ Highest Grade Kid Shoes... 

10 Papers Needles, assorted. kinds..........crccs. 

1 Game of Fascination or Sliced Animals ..... 
5 Gent’s Cambric Handkerchiefs, white...... 


SMITHS’ CASH STORE. 
25°27 Market St., S. F. 


in the 


ufactures are of silk.and plaited straw. _ 

The photograph reproduced in another 
column shows a Florentine woman of the 
industrious middle class stitching a 
Straw hat into shape by means of a 
Singer sewing machine. Although the 
average woman cannot correctly judge 
ihe comparative methods of different 
sewing machines, so far as mechanical 
construction is concerned, sbe has a nice 
appreciation of the difference in their 
work, The fact that Singer machines 
always turn out good work is the main 


reason why they are preterred by the 
women of all nations. oe 


A Little Child. 


There is no wonder half so great 
As is a little child; _ | 

Of such as he God’s ‘kingdom is, _ 
So sweet and undefiled; 

He has an angel’s ministry, 

And none can serve the world as he. 


The wonder of a little child! 
He stirs the founts of love; <e 
Hard hearts grow kind at sight of him, - 
He bears men’s thoughts above. 
There is no trouble in the bliss 
That lingers in a baby’s kiss. 


Christ called to him a little child, 


And held him to his- breast, 
And set himinthe midstofmen, 
To teach them of life’s best; . = 
Who are the great? they asked. Christ 
And pointed to the little child. 
—Marianne Farningham., 


BEST WAY TO MAKE ICE-CREAM, 


Where cream alone is used in mak- 
ing ice-cream, one-half or one-third 
of the quantity used should be 
scalded, the sugar dissolved in the 
scalded portion, and when cool 
added to the remaining quantity of 
cream. Where cream is not ob- 
tainable, milk may be used enriched 
by the yolks of eggs, allowing four 
to each quart of milk. Scald the 
milk in a double boiler; beat the 
eggs and sugar together; add to the 
hot milk, cook for a moment, then 


|strain into the ice-cream mould and 


freeze.__Ladies’ Home Journal. 


- Strawberries with Whipped Cream. 
Select large fine berries, sprinkle 
with powdered sugar. Heap on 
whipped cream, sweetened and flav- 
ored with vanilla. Another way is 
when cream is. partly whipped, 
sweeten, flavor with vanilla, add the 


desired quantity of berries previously 


sweetened and mashed or chopped. 
Whip until very stiff. Set once un- 


| til ready to serve. 


: before buying a 


Begin the New Year 


by using 


means a long life and a brillant 
one for vour Silverware. 
Trisl quan ity for the asking. 
Box, post-paid, 15 cts. in stamps. 
It’s Sold Everywhere. 
The Electro Silicon Co., 30 Cliff Street, New York, — 


For thirty years the STANDARD of EXCELLENCE. 3 
‘The Leader in all modern improvements. — 


Don’t fail to see it Sewing Machine. 


STANDARD PAPER PATTERNS. . 


Highest Perfection, Lowest Prices. Send for 
Catalogue. | 


1021 Market St., south side, nr. 6th _ 


Wholesale and Retail Dealer in 
1711 Sacramento St., nr. Polk, San Francisco 


SUTTER 151. 


Mail or Telephone Orders delivered promptly 
in any quantity. 


Syrup and 


| Aubergier’ 


Used with marked success in Europe for 
half century, in_cases of Bronchiti | 
Whooping Cough, Catarrh, Asthma, an 
Colds; also for Intestinal Neuralgia, Pal- 
pitation of the Heart, Insomnia and all 
conditions requiring sedative action. 
They soothe the Hacking Cough in 
Pulmonary cases and give sleepand quiet 


to the patient, Public speakers and sing- | 
ers find them ‘almost indispensable. 


FOUGERA & CO., NEW YORK 
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_N NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Juty 3d. 


The insurgent leaders are quar- 
reling among ‘themselves. 


Word has been received that the 
Folger party has arrived at Arctic | 
City. 


The Nebraska, Pennsylvania and 
Utah troops, which have been on 
duty in the Philippines, have start- 


ed home. 


The government of Belgium is | 


having great difficulty in prevent- 
ing révolution on account. of the 
bill for universal suffrage. 


A Chinese student of Yale was 
lately decoyed to Peking, impris- 


oned and tortured before his re- 
lease could be obtained by an, 


American resident of the place. 
July 4th. 


The Dowager Queen Kapiolani 4 
is dead. a 


California regiments prepare to 
come home. 


If the Alaskan 


tion is not soon settled, the fron- 
tier will be garrisoned. 


Colorado celebrates the naval 


victory of Santiago with a giant il- 


lumination on Pike’s Peak. 


Thirty fur ‘million Acliats” are 
added : a the roll for taxes, and 
many evaders have been rounded 

The flood has left Texan fields 
barren, destroying completely the 


cotton crop, at a loss of millions of 


dollars. 


Supervisors have blocked the 
franchise deal, and Grant avenue 
loop will not be awarded to the 
railroad. 


The Czar has commenced some 
peculiar tactics, refusing to receive 
foreigners who intercede in behalf 
of Finlanders. 


The law department of Sianford 
has: been very greatly enlarged, 
and a full faculty in all the various 
legal studies has been appointed. 


It is now thought that the Brit- 


ons and Boers will amicably settle| 
differences, and war in ‘the 


vaal -be averted:) 


This 


| Peru, Ind. 


Sarah E. ‘Bowen, of Peru, Ind., 
said : 

“ Bor eighteen years I suffered 
with weakness peculiar to my sex. 


I could neither sleep nor eat well, 
and was reduced to a mere skele- 


ton. My skin was muddy, my 
eyes heavy, and I was dizzy much 
of the time. 
for me without avail; medicine 
seemed todo meno good. I wasat 
the brink of despair when a friend 
told me what Dr. Williams’ Pink 
Pills for Pale People had accom- 
plished in a case similar to mine. 
I bought a box and took them. I 
bought more and took them until 
I was well and strong. Dr. Wil- 
liams’ Pink Pills for Pale: People 
brought me new life and I recom- 
mend — to every. suffering 
woman.’’—From the 


“Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People 
_ contain, ima condensed form, all the ele- 
. nents necessary to give new life and rich- 
mess to the blood and restore shattered « 
nerves. ' They are an unfailing specific for: 


such diseases as locomotor ataxia, partial 


paralysis, St, Vitus’ dance, sciatica, neural. 
gia; rheumatism, nervous headache, the 
after-effects. of the grip, palpitation of ‘the | 


heart, pale and sallow coniplexions, and all 


forms of weakness either in male or female. 


Dr. Williams Pink Pitts tor Pale Peenis are never | 


sold by the dozen or hundred, but always in pack- 
ages. At all druggists. or direct from the Or Wil- 


liams Medicine Company, Schenectady, N. 


cents per box 6 boxes $2.60. 


Doctors prescribed 


July sth. 


‘ 


Many lives vee been lost in the 


Deiat is slowly regaining his 
strength. 


Bishop Newman died at 2:30 
o’clock this afternoon. 


The socialists in Belgium have | 


bought arms. to overthrow the 
monarchy. 


The parade was a grand success, 
The streets were thronged with 
thousands of spectators, 


July 6th. 


Order is reported | restored in 
Belgium. 


British officials are’ completing | 


arrangements ‘to’ ‘send troops to 


-fSouth Africa. 


Texas floods. Scores are known to 


have perished. 
July ath. 


England i is preparing for war in 
Transvaal. 


‘There is a reported massacre of 
Americans in Brazil. 


‘There was an attempt to Kill « ex- 
King Milan of Servia. 


Ten thousand negroes are starv- 


ing to: death—the. result. 
of Texas floods. | 


Great preparations. are’, 
made: to. give the returning. soldier 
a ‘warm- welcome.“ 


Prof, “Wheeler is ‘yet. 
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FOR OVER FIFTY YEARS:- 


WINSLOW’s SOOTHING SYRUP has been 
- used for over fifty years by millions of mothers 


for their children while teething, with perfect: 


success. It soothes the child. softens the gums, 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best 
remedy for Diarrhoea. It will relieve the poor 
little sufferer immediately. sold by Druggists in 
every part of the world. Twenty-five cents a 
bottle. Be sure and ask for Mrs. Winslow’s 
soothing Syrup, and take no other kind. 


in regard to accepting the Presi- 

dency of the State University. 
The Christian Endeavor Con- 

vention in Detroit is a great suc- 


cess; 10,000 people were accom- 
modated at a single session. 


the 
healthiest con. 
stitution 
times gets into 
a-rut. Manv 
people are weak 
and  miserablc 
becausé ** their 
systems havc 
slipped off the 
‘smooth $road- 
way of health 
and are ditch. 
-ing along 


mire of disease, 
which might. 
be avoided al- 
some strong and friendly hand would only 
give them a lift. - | | 

Thousands of weak and debilitated men 
and women have found Dr. Pierce’s Golden 
Medical Discovery the powerful and timely 
aid to set them upon the level road of per-. 
fect recovery. It creates:‘health by making: 
the digestion perfect and the liver-action. 
regularand thorough. 

It repairs wasted tissue and builds up 
solid healthy flesh and muscular power. 
It is palatable, and digestible by the weak- 

In chronic coughs and: lung diseases, it is 
far superior to nauseating ‘‘emulsions’’ or 
mere stimulating malt ‘‘ extracts.’ Its good 
effects are real and permanent. 

For nearly thirty years Dr. R. V.. Pierce 
has been chief consulting physician of the 
Invalids’ Hotel and Surgical Institute, of 
Buffalo, N. Y., during which time this re- 
markable ‘‘ Discovery’’ has wrought thou- 
sands of cures which seemed well - nigh 
miraculous. Some of the most interesting 
of these obstinate cases are fully discribed 
in one chapter of the great thousand-page 
illustrated book ‘‘The People’s Common 

nse Medical Adviser’”’ by R. V. Pierce, 

. D., which will be sent free for cost of 
matling only, 21 one-cent stamps, or cloth- 
bound for 31 stamps. , 


_N. Gaddis, Esq., of No. 313 S. J. Street. Tacoma, 
Washington, writes: “I was taken ill in Feb- 
ruary, 1892, with headache and pain in my back. 
I called in a doctor and he came three times. 
He said I was bilious, but I kept getting worse. 
I took a cough so that I could only sleep when 
propped upinled. My lungs hurt me and I got 
so poor that I was just skin and bone. - I thought 
I was going to die. I tried a bottle of Doctor 
Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery and it did. 


me so much, good that I tried. another’ one. 


and it made me strong and well. It saved 
my 


through thc - 


July 8th. 


Miners in the Klondyke are said my gloves and rub a little on my hands, 
my gloves by absorbing perspiration. | 


to be dying of the scurvy. 


Great preparations arc being 
made to welcome the Oregon Vol- 
unteers from Manila. | 


The automobile has been tried 
to collect the mail in Buffalo, and 
found to work well. 


General Lwuna’s_ slayers have 
been acquitted, on the ground that 
he intended to kill Aguinaldo. 


Stanford University has present- 
ed a strong petition to the Super- 
visors against opening a saloon in 
Mayfield. 


Santa Barbara’streets are to be 
sprinkled with crude oil, which is 
said to be cheaper and better than 
water. 


The Transvaal trouble is more 
quiet. Balfour sends officers to 
South Africa to look more careful- 
ly into the situation. | 

Judge Morrow’ of Discrict 
Court denied the right of the Rail- 
road. Commissioners to their ex- 


penses in their suit respecting grain| 


rates. 
The Association.of Agricultural 


Colleges adjourned to make a tour 


of inspection throughout the State. 


This will be a great advantage to| 


the State, acquainting: the leading 


| scientific agriculturists of the Unit- 


ed States with the 


California. 


4 


resources of 


~The San Francisco Labor Coun-. 
\cil has issued a letter warning 


workmen not to go to Hawaii, as 
the labor contract system prevails 
there. Planters are importing 
cheap Italian laborers. The old 
contract labor law provides that 
workmen leaving their masters 
may be captured and punished. 


Further evidences of the terrible 
distress and destitution in the in- 
undated district of the refugees 
continues to come to light. Mayor 
Phillips of San Felipe telegraphs 
Governor Sayers for help, and re- 
ceives $2,000 from the Governor. 
Frank Gould sends $5,000; C. P. 
Huntington, $5,000. The Relief 
Committee is hard at work.. 


Strenuous efforts are being made 


Use Allen’s Foot-Ease in Your Gloves... 


A lady writes: ‘I shake Allen's Foot- Kase into 
It saves. 
It is a” 
most dainty toilet powder.’’ Allen’s, Fcot-Ease 
makes tight or new shoes easy. Always use it to 
break in new shoes. It keeps the fret cool and 


co ufortable. We invite the attention of physi- 


‘cians nd nur-es tothe absolute purity of Allen's 


Foot-Ease. All drug and shoe-stores it, 25c. 
Sample sent FREE. Address Allen S. Olmsted, 
Le Roy, N Y. | : 


» «» Established 1850. Tel. Main No. 43. 

lb W.C. WRIGHT. C. S. WRIGHT. q 
| N. GRAY &CO., 

UNDERTAKERS 


641-643-645 Sacramento Street. q 
Cor. Webb; San Francisco. 


_Embalming a Specialty 


DR. HAYES C. FRENCH 


Surgery, and Diseases of the 


Eye, Ear, Nose, and Throat, 


C. A. BUILDING, San Francisco, Cal, 


| Office Hours: 11-12 and 1-4.‘ Tel. Black 2066 


H. LeBARON SMITH 


The American Tailor. 


Above Montgomery: 


ce per cent ‘off to Clergymen. 


wow 


Owned and Officered by’ 
CHRISTIAN ENDEAVORERS, 


The only Laundry in California where goods are 
washed and ironed by electricity. Employ © 
— over 100 young ladies—room for more, 7 


ELECTRIC LAUNDRY CO. .. 


835 FOLSOM'ST., S: F. Phone, South 23] 
Send postal and we will call. an 


5 Rey, J. G. Thomas, Lima, oO. 


OTHER BELLS 
SWEETEZE, MORE DUB- 
‘CHURCH PRICE. 
OUR FREZCATALOGUE . 
Write Wm. L. Oge, Sole Agent, 22 Clay St.,S.F. . 


LYMYER 


rgest Foundry on Earth making 


La 
CHURGH BELLS 


Purest copper and tin only. Terms, etc., free. 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, Baltimore,Md. 


Steel Alloy Church and Schoo! Bells, Sena for 
Yatalogue. The C.S. BELL CO.. Hillasbore,G@ 


(( 
320 BUSH. STRE! 
| 
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ROBERT DICKSON, FRANK W. DICKSON, 
Gen’l Mgr., N. Y. Asst. Mgr., S. F. 


oyal = «= 
Exchange 


Fssurance 


OF LONDON 


5601 


San Francisco | Office, 
Montgomery St. 


‘Cash Assets, $24 000.000 | Losses Paid, $1&0,000,000 


HOTEL RAMONA. 


130 Fllis street ~ - San Francisco 


Adjoining Y. M.C. A. 


First-class in every respect, Sanitary Plumbing, 
Hot aid Cold Water in Rooms, Electric Lights 
and Bells, Car- to all parts of the City pass the 
50 cents to $1.50 per day. Weekly and 
monthly rates. European plan. 


Mrs. Kate S. Hart, Manager. 
Reference, THE OCCIDENT. : 


Homes ComForTs AT 


The Mentone 


901 POWELL ST. 


J. G..CHown, Prop. 
San Francisco, | 


Hotel 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


W. B. HOOPER, Lessee. 


A Quiet Home For Families 


to relieve the distress of the flood 
district. 


A disaster caused the death of 
a number of miners in a diamond 
cave in South Africa, at New Ja- 
gersfontein. 


PrinceHerbert Bismarck is about 


ito come to a better understanding 


with the Emperor, and is likely to 
enter the Cabinet. 


The Archbishop of Mexico is 
under grave charges of corruption 


land has been summoned to Rome 


to answer the alleged charges. 


Anarchy reigns in Central Am- 
erica. The President is trying to 
call in enourh gold to redeem six 
millions of worthless flat paper 
money issued some time ago. 


The funeral services of Bishop 
Newman took place Saturday, at 
the family residence, Saratoga. 
Bishop E. G. Andrews of New 
York delivered the principal ad- 
dress. 

July ioth. 

- London, Ontario, is under mar- 
tial law on account of street rail- 
way strike and mob violence. 


M. Daniel has been removed 
from the governorship of the pe- 
nal Isle du Diable for cruelty to 
Dreyfus. 


Pope Leo has addressed a letter 
to Oom Paul: of the Transvaal 
counseling peace. It is hoped he 
will have better success than when 


he wrote to the United States in 


behalf of Spain. 


SHAKE INTO YOUR. SHOES 


Allen’s Foot-Ease, a powder, It cures painful, 


"smarting, nervous feet and ingrowing nails 


and instantiy takes the sting out of corns and 
bunions It’s the greatest comfort discovery of 
the «ge. Alen’s Foot-Ease makes tight or new 


shoes teel easy It is a certain cure for sweating, 


callous, and ot, tired sching 
S ld by all d: uggists and shoe stores. by 

istam ps. package FREE. Address, 
Alien Ss: Olmsted, Le Roy, N. Y. 


ORGAN 
MANUFACTURER 
GEO. N. ANDREWS 
620 16th St., Oakland, Cal. 


Write for Historical Catalogue and Testimonials 


BEWARE OF CHEAP SUBSTITUTIONS 


GENERAL DEBILITY 


The genuine nnpored ive: SCuated, and 
‘‘Blaud” stamped on'each pill. 


| €. FOUGERA & CO., N.Y, All Druggists 


CALIFORNIA’S. IDEAL 


LYTTON, SONOMA CO., CAL, 
Fully equipped hotel ard twelve 
cottages dighted by gas; runnin 
"water; steam heat. ‘Beautifu 
location; grand scenery; uuri- 
| bf water; pleasures galore. No. 
STAGING; 3% hours ftom San 
(Is Francisco; telephon and tele-. 
gr-ph service; 1000 acres of. 


valed soda and seltzer springs; 
Mandoemen wooded hills and dales. Terms, 


baths; swimming pool of soda 


$7 to $12 per week. Write for - 
circulars. 


Ag Electric Elevator on Office Floor.-@6 


126 ELLIS STREET, 
Bet. Powell and Mason, S. F. 


Rooms to let by th day, week or month. | 
Incandescent electric lights in eve:yy 


room. All Market st:eet cars run within 


HOUSE 


F. L. TURPIN, Prwprietor. 


one block cf the house Ellis street cars 
pass the door every 3 min. Phone Main1535 


THE WAR IS OVER 


and you can now visit the beautiful naval sta- 
tion at Mare Island, going to Vallejo by the fast 


Steamer Monticello 


Leaving Mission St. pier, returrivg same day. 


For time table see.daily papers. 


Fare - = 50c Each Way 


DR. C. A. BURROWS 


Has formed a partnership with 


DR. J. J. PEARCE 


Of Sacramento 


And has removed from 927 Market street to 
_ 800 Van Ness Ave. 


Where they have leased the whole | 
building for the practice of — 
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